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A SURVEY MAP OF CEDAR CREEK, 1681/2 


BounNDs OF THE HERMAN TRAcT, CALLED “ Goop LAND” 


Resurveyd for Ephraim Herman, 4 tract of Land Called ye: Good 
Land Scituated Lying & being on ye: west syde—of Delaware River neare 
y® mouth of ye: st: River between Dick Creeke and 4 Great Swamp 
called ye: Cedar or Sypory Swamp and Creek, For that this Same Land is 
Limitted butted and bounded to ye East with Delaware River to ye Soiith 
wth: ye: Trougfaire and Duck Creeks to ye: west wth: ye Land of 
Christoph: Ellit, and ye Vacant woods and to ye north wth: ye Cedar 
Swamp and Ceder [sic] Creek by ye Indians Called Winsacco Cipris, 
Beginning att a Corner marked Red oake being ye Lowermost Corner 
Tree of Christopher Ellits Land, Standing on a point by Duck Creek 
marsh Syde, and from thence East by north downe by ye s¢: Marsh and 
Creek Syde 316 perches to 4 Corner marked Hickory Tree Standing upon 
a point by ye: Trougfaire Creeck [sic] being a brainch of Dick Creeck, 
from thence N:W:6:N: by 4 marsh Syde 120 perches, then N:6:W: 80 
perches & N:W:34 perches to 4 Corner marked Whyte oake Standing 
by the S¢: Marsh from thence East by North 4 Cros ye S4: Marsh 110 
perches to 4 Corner marked Red Oake Standing upon 4 point by ye 
Marsh Neare ye River and plantation Syde of ye s¢: Ephraim hermans— 
and from thence North by west up ye Marsh & River Syde 330 perches 
to a Corner marked Red oake Standing by the afores': Marrish and 
River Syde then west by South 160 perches to 4 Corner marked Red 
oake Standing by y* marsh of Cedar Creeke Syde, then N:W:6:N: by ye 
st: Marsh 120 perches to 4 Corner marked Spannis [Spanish?] oake 
Standing on a point by ye Syde of Cedar swamp, and from thence up 
by ye s¢: Swamp on severall Courses 530 perches to 4 Corner marked 
whyte oake Standing att ye head of one of ye Brainches of Cedar Swamp 
from thence South west by South by a Lyne of marked Trees one hindred 
and therty Six perches to 4 Corner marked maple Tree, Standing neare 
C{hristop]her Ellits South East Lyne, and from thence by ye s¢: Lyne 
of Christopht Ellits South East 310 perches to ye first men[tio]Jned Red 


-oake Containing 1200 acres of Land & 80 acres of marsh— 


In all 1280 acres Surveyd ye: 5: of march 16 *%2.— 


By Richard Noble 


Dep*’y: Surv": 


[On the reverse of this folded insert is reproduced the survey map of 1681/2 of 
Cedar Swamp. The bounds reproduced above are described in a manuscript legend 
appearing on the upper right hand corner of the map. Note also, to the right, 
photographs of two houses, now standing, on what was the Morris Liston plantation.] 


Liston House I : 


One of the two present Liston houses is situated 
on the “Liston High Wood” farm and is occupied 
by Mr. Earl Frances. This is said to be older than 


the house below, but neither has yet been accurately 
dated. 


Liston House II 


This hip-roofed Liston house, now occupied by Mr. 
Robert Derickson, is believed to be on or near the site of 
the original Liston house shown on the 1682 map. 


Cedar § wamp and the 
Lost Cedar Creek 


By C. A. WESLAGER * 


N researching the Cedar Swamp, my associates and I have, 
as time and opportunity permitted during the past two 
years, covered much of the passable area on foot. We 

slushed in mud when the swamp hibiscus were in bloom; we 
plodded over frozen mire with December winds slashing our 
cheeks. We splashed through brackish marsh water in Thorough- 
fare Neck, and once we paddled down Blackbird Creek and 
helped a local fisherman gather white perch and catfish from his 
gill net. We crabbed from the old wooden span at Taylor’s 
Bridge; we searched for and found Indian artifacts in cultivated 
fastland on the edges of the swamp. One dawning we surprised 
a herd of eight deer, who took off across the meadow with tails 
tilting. In short, we tried to develop an intimacy with the Cedar 
Swamp country that would make us more receptive to construe 
its history and its lore. 

The first settlers here, between 1674 and 1683, found the 
owner of the land, extending from Appoquinimink Creek to 
Duck Creek, to be the chief Mehocksett, who made six land sales 
during this period.*’ One of these, covered by a deed dated 
November 1, 1680, transferred to Ephraim Herman a large tract 
‘Lying between Ducke Creeke, by ye Indians called Quin- 
quingo Cipus, and Appoqueneme Creeke in ye Delowar River 
_.. for... twoo halfe Anckers of drinck, one blancket one 


*C. A. Weslager, who is the president of the Eastern States Archaeological 
Federation, is the author of several historical books and papers concerning Delaware 


and the river valley. 
1 Interpreters have spelled the name of this chief in various ways. Leon deValinger, 


Jr., Indian Land Sales in Delaware (Archaeological Society of Delaware, 1941), pp. 5-6. 
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matscoate, twoo Acxes, twoo knyves, twoo double handfulls of 
pouder. twoo barrs of Lead and one kittle.” ” 

The deed recites the bounds of the purchase, of which the 
following excerpt is pertinent for a study of Cedar Swamp: 

“ Scituate Lying and being on ye West syde of Delloware 
River, att the mouth thereof, beginning att a Creeke, neare ye 
Land of Morris Liston by ye Indians called winsacco and Soe 
up along ye sd: Creek trough ye Cedar Swamp to ye head thereof 
and from ye sd: head of ye Cedar Swamp upon a Lyne downe 
threw ye woods to ducke Creeke as farr as the Land formerly 
taken up by William Sharpe and now possessed By Christopher 
Ellitt, and from thence down the sd: Ducke Creeke to a Creeke 
in ye marsh wch: Stryckes toward ye Land of fabian Orme, 
and from ye head of ye sd: Creeke Cros the Marsh Easterly by 
ye end of ye sd: fabians Island to ye River Syde wch: place ye 
Indians caall Appoqueneme where ye sd: Indians doe use to 
hall ouer their Canoos into sd: ducke Creeke, and from thence 
up ye River to the first mentioned Creeke called Winsacco.” * 

On March 5, 1682, Richard Noble resurveyed this plot for 
Ephraim Herman and recorded it under the name “ Good 
Land.” It contained 1200 acres of fastland and eighty acres of 
marsh, in all twelve hundred and eighty acres lying in what is 
now Blackbird Hundred in New Castle County.* 

Recently, I had the good fortune to locate the original 
drawing of this resurvey in the files of the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society, with whose permission it is here reproduced for 
the first time. ‘The drawing merits careful examination because 
it contains a number of entries of historical significance which 
are briefly discussed below. 

I term the stream, Cedar Creek, which is shown on the 
drawing, as a “ lost” creek because it is no longer in existence, 
although it appears on deeds as late as 1760. I adduce from the 


2 Records of the Court of New Castle on Delaware, 1681-1699, II (Meadville 
Pa.; 1935) , 60. 


8 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
4 Tbid., p. 66. Ephraim Herman was a son of Augustine Herman and a prominent 
figure in the early Delaware colony. He was clerk of the court at Upland (present 


Chester) and also at New Castle. He was vendue-master at New Castle, clerk of 
customs, and collector of quitrents. 
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drawing that it was navigable, at least to Indian dugout-canoes 
and other small boats. Changes in the topography since 1760, 
occasioned by storms and other natural and man-made causes, 
have obliterated its course. One of the factors contributing to 
its disappearance was the erection of a dike or sea-wall along the 
banks of the Delaware which blocked its mouth. Those respon- 
sible for building the dike subsequently dug ditches to drain 
away the water and thus render the swampy land suitable for 
agriculture. Because the stream is not shown on modern maps 
it would be difficult for historians to locate with exactness certain 
other early tracts in whose deed descriptions there is reference 
to Cedar Creek. ‘The drawing precisely fixes its location as a 
tributary of the Delaware River, lying between Duck Creek 
and Blackbird Creek, having two main branches and draining 
the Cedar Swamp. By the Indians, Cedar Creek was called 
‘“ Winsacco Cypus,” * according to the drawing, and “ by some 
called Morris Liston’s Creek.’’ The primary name was obviously 
related to the cedars growing along its banks. 

The drawing, accompanying this article, shows the location 
of Morris Liston’s house and plantation in relation to both the 
Delaware River and Cedar Creek, which also bore Liston’s name. 
In 1675, a 150-acre tract lying on Cedar Creek was confirmed 
to Morris Liston in the Duke of York Records, indicating that 
he had owned it prior to that date.* Morris Liston’s house, in 
the same location as that indicated on the drawing for the 
Herman grant, is also shown on a resurvey made in 1684 for 
Edmund Cantwell of an 837-acre tract called “ Shrewsberry.” 7 

Scharf states that Morris Liston came to this area before 1680, 
but he adds, without supporting evidence, that Liston purchased 


5 Cypus, variously spelled Cippus, Sippus, etc., is a well-known Algonkian word 
meaning “little stream.” Winsacco is a composite of two Algonkian words, win, 
meaning “ good” or “ fine,” and sacco, a variant of sacunk, meaning “an outlet of one 
stream into another.” Thus, the full interpretation is “good outlet creek,” i.e., a 
small creek having a good outlet into another stream. 

6 Original Land Titles in Delaware, Commonly Known as The Dike of York 
Recsrd, 1546-1679 (Wilmington, 1903), pp. 166-67. In the “ Book of Penn Surveys” 
in the office of the Recorder of Deeds, New Castle County, there is a drawing, page 
342, of Morris Liston’s land based on a resurvey, dated Mar. 26, 1687. His house and 
“Cedar Creek or Morris Liston’s Creek” are shown, as is the “Cyprus Swamp.” 

7 Manuscript deeds, Historical Society of Delaware. The “ Cyporus Swamp” is 
mentioned in the description of the tract. 
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The will of Edmund Liston, dated September 6, 175 7,718 
also on record. He was survived by his wife Sarah and his sons, 
Thomas, Ebenezer, Abraham, Joseph, and Edmund. A daughter, 
Sarah Jones, is also mentioned in his will.* The will specified 
that Sarah, the widow, was to receive one third of Edmund’s 
‘‘ personal estate and the half of my Dwelling house During her 
Natural Life.’ There is also reference in the will to “ my part 
of the Cedar Swamp and Marshes.”’ 

In July of 1747, the house then occupied by Edmund Liston, 
‘ being one of the People called Quakers,” was sacked by nine- 
teen Spanish privateers who came ashore in a small boat from 
their larger vessel anchored in the Delaware. Armed with guns, 
cutlasses, and pistols, the attackers plundered the house and 
kidnapped two Negro women and two Negro children. At gun’s 
point they forced Edmund Liston to take them to the nearby 
house one-half mile distant, then occupied by James Hart.** 
There they wounded Hart’s wife, plundered the house, and 
stole another Negro.” 

The gabled house now occupied by Mr. Frances may have 
been the one occupied by Edmund Liston at the time of the 
attack. On this farm was located the so-called “ Liston High 


15 The last codicil of Edmund’s will was dated Oct. 28, 1758. Ibid., pp. 325-27. 
The Historical and Biographical Encyclopedia, p. 231, states that Morris Liston had 
four sons, namely Morris, Thomas, Eben, and Abraham. As is pointed out above, 
Morris had two sons, John and Edmund, who-are named in his will. It seems apparent 
that the writers of the encyclopedia confused Morris’ sons with the sons of Edmund 
and further extended the error by introducing the name of a second Morris, who 
was not a son of either Morris or Edmund. 

Edmund Liston devised 2884 acres by will to his sons, Thomas, Ebenezer, and 
Abraham, and on Jan. 1, 1765, they deeded the land to William Hawkins. See Deeds 
of New Castle County (Recorder of Deeds, Wilmington, Delaware) , Book Miscellaneous, 
jon eeey WS 

16] am not certain as to the location of Hart's house. It may have been one 
of the two “ Liston houses” described above. Local tradition says it was the hip-roofed 
house. In 1746, 150 acres were warranted to James Hart, but the property was later 
in dispute. In laying it out in 1758 after Hart’s decease, the surveyor Killen said, 
“This survey includes the greatest part of a parcel of marsh surveyed by me for 
Edmund Liston some years since by virtue of a warrant many years later than James 
Hart's warrant being altogether ignorant of any warrant prior to that of Liston and 
the marsh was surveyed for him without Hart’s privilege or knowledge.” (New Castle 
County Deeds, Book Miscellaneous, p. 291.) 

17 Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, Pa.; 1851), 
V, 117-18. Incidentally, Edmund Liston was a slaveholder at the time of his death; 
according to his will, he ordered his executor “ to let my Negro man go entirely free.” 
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Wood.” ‘The term derived from a large poplar tree, said by 
local informants to have been about fourteen feet in diameter, 
growing on a hill between the house and the river. Before the 
erection of lighthouses and other marine guides, this tree served 
as a landmark for early ships in the Delaware. Liston Point 
shown on modern maps derives its name from the Liston family 
and was once called “ Morris Liston’s High Land.” * It is now 
the arbitrary point where Delaware Bay officially ends and 
Delaware River begins. 

One of the most interesting features on the drawing is the 
swamp which lay between Cedar Creek and Duck Creek, known 
as “ ‘lhe Cedar or Cypory Swamp.” Cypory or Sypory is a 
variant of the word cypress; the white cedar (also known as 
swamp cedar, boat cedar, and post cedar, Chamaecyparis thy- 
oides) was popularly known as the “ green cypress ” in the early 
days.” *° ‘The swamp is described as “ great ’’ indicating it was 
very extensive. At the time the drawing was made, the swamp 
was doubtless covered with beautiful cedars thriving in a watery 
environment. On the fastland bordering the swamp there appear 
to have been many maples and oaks. The drawing indicates 
Spanish oak, white oak, red oak, hickory, and maple. 

Within the swamp there were several ponds of fresh water, 
as well as stretches of meadow land excellent for pasture. The 
surrounding fastland was ideal for farming then as it is today. 
Although the Cedar Swamp is shown on most modern maps, the 
great stands of cedar have disappeared. ‘The cedar was removed 
principally for shingles,” for worm fences, post and rail fences, 
boats, house lumber, and firewood. It was used almost exclu- 
sively in the building of log houses in this area. The first Friend- 
ship Methodist Church was built of cedar logs. Lumber alone, 
however, was not entirely responsible for the destruction of the 


18 The land is labeled with this name on a 17th century drawing of the “ Isthmus” 
between Delaware and Chesapeake bays (New Castle County Deeds, Book Miscellaneous, 
p. 92). There was also a road in 1746 running from Duck Creek to Edmund Liston’s 
plantation, according to a drawing in the Penn Surveys (Recorder of Deeds, New 
Castle County) , p. 76. 

19 Description of Cypress Swamps,” Delaware History, WIL (March, 1949) , 126-37. 

20 Shingles were riven both from the “live” logs and from those which had 
fallen into the swamp. The latter produced what the local folk termed “ mud shingles,” 
which were unusually resistant to the weather. 
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cedars. Fires wiped out some of the trees, and storms broke 
through the sea wall along the Delaware inundating the swamp 
with saltwater which killed the roots of the young trees. Today 
one may still see their naked limbs and sun-bleached trunks 
arising from the marshes, useless except as a haven for osprey 
nests. 

To reach Cedar Swamp one drives east from Odessa to 
Taylor’s Bridge. At Taylor’s Bridge a road runs south to 
Fleming’s Landing on Smyrna River. East of this road is the 
Delaware River and between the road and the river lies the 
swamp and its bordering farms. 

The entry of the Throughfaire appears in the lower left 
corner of the drawing as a canal connecting Throughfaire Creek 
(a branch of Duck Creek) with the Delaware River. The entry 
reads “The Througfaire was cut 1682.” 


‘The name Thoroughfare Neck appears on modern maps for 
land lying between Duck Creek and the Cedar Swamp, although 
Throughfaire Creek and “ The Throughfaire’”’ are not given. 
Within the area of present Thoroughfare Neck (near where 
“The Throughfaire”’ appears on the drawing) was a place 
formerly known to the Indians as Appoqueneme. At this place, 
according to the Indian deed previously quoted, the Indians 
portaged their canoes from the Delaware River to Duck Creek. 
The name Appoqueneme, it should be noted, bears no geo- 
graphical tie with the stream called Appoquinimink, nor the 
place Appoquinink Bridge, although on linguistic grounds both 
words are apparently related forms of the same root. As yet 
neither has been satisfactority translated, but such speculative 
meanings as the oft-quoted “ wounded duck’ have been dis- 
carded.” 

It would seem that, for convenience, the early white settlers 
cut a canal through the marsh for transportation at the identical 
place where the Indians portaged. This clarifies the following 
note in the minutes of the Council meeting in Philadelphia the 
14th of the Ist month 1683: 


21A. R. Dunlap and C. A. Weslager, Indian Place-Names in Delaware (Archaeo- 
logical Society of Delaware, 1950), p. 9. 
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The petieon [petition] of the inhabitants of Duck Creek about the 
Cutting of the way through the Marsh for vessels to pass was referred 
to the County Court in which the same doth lye.?? 


Scharf was puzzled about this unusual feature—perhaps 
Delaware’s oldest canal—and he .wrote that ‘“‘ The date of the 
cutting of the outlet called Thoroughfare is not known, but 
deeds of 1740 show it was completed at that time.” ** The 
drawing settles the question of the date: 1682. 

The Indian deed to Ephraim Herman mentions ‘‘ Fabian’s 
Island,” but until the drawing was found the location of this 
feature was not known. It is now clear that the island was owned 
by Fabian Orme who had a dwelling house there as early as 
1682. 

The eastern bounds of land owned by Christopher Ellitt 
and Peter Van Brugh are also shown on the drawing. I have 
not yet found an early drawing of Ellitt’s land, but Van Brugh’s 
holdings comprised 375 acres called ““ Ye Exchange,” warranted 
to him February 21, 1682. The tract was described as “ being 
on ye West syde of Delaware River upon ye Sypory Swamp 
back of Ephraim Herman’s land called ye Good Land.” * 


AN APPENDIX OF NOTES ON FOLKLORE 


As my associates and I investigated swamp folklore, we met 
and talked with a number of informants, and among them were 
two, Orville Newnom and Frederick Bell, whose susceptibility 
was exceptionally keen, and in whose closets of memory there 
had been stored valuable anecdotal material. For many years, 
Mr. Newnom, farmer, trapper, and hunter, owned 137 acres 
bordering the Cedar Swamp, and the swamp had its economic 
influence on his daily life. We were able to make a recording 
of some of the folklore communicated by these two principal 
informants, under the auspices of the Delaware Folklore Society. 
The tape was then transferred to discs by the State Archives 


22 Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, I, 60. 

28 Scharf, Delaware, II, 1030, n. 3. 

24 Fabian Orme’s name appears elsewhere in early Delaware records. For example, 
he was a juryman in 1683, Records of the Court of New Castle, II, 38. 

25 Penn Surveys, p. 531. 
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Department for a permanent record. The full folkloristic flavor 
of the Cedar Swamp can be obtained by listening to this record- 
ing which, incidentally, includes a ballad composed by Mr. Bell 
and sung by himself to the accompaniment of a guitar. 

Some of the folklore bears pertinently on the historical 
material, and for that reason certain of the notes are appropriate 
to this article. These items are summarized below, not exactly 
in the informant’s word, but in substance as repeated to us. 


CEDAR LOGS 


Many years ago each neighboring farmer owned a part of 
the swamp and thus had a ready source of timber. When a 
tax was levied the farmers ceased timbering. Corduroy roads 
of cedar logs were laid into the swamp by the farmers who cut 
down trees and hauled them out with oxen. The tidewater 
killed most of the trees. 


BERRIES 


In the “ upper swamp ”’ there was a “ cramberry bog,” and 
also a place where huckleberries once grew abundantly, but 
which were later killed by the tide. The story goes that berry- 
pickers would bring an umbrella, open it, and hold it under the 
bush, shaking the limbs with a stick. In a few seconds, the 
umbrella would be full of berries. 


SNAKES 


‘There were water snakes in the upper swamp (also called 
the maple swamp) as “ big as a man’s arm,” which fed on the 
huckleberries. When a berrypicker saw a water snake, he took 
to his heels. As long as there was no salt water, it was a real 
“ snake harbor.” In the spring snakes coiled up on trees whose 
trunks were “ big around as a washtub.” 


BIRDS 


Black ducks and teal were plentiful in the Cedar Swamp 
and “there was a right good bunch of fishenhawks.” These 
fishhawks (ospreys) always came back to the same nest year 
after year. One informant said the birds always nested in dead 
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trees; another said they often nest in a green tree, but the tree 
would die shortly after. 


“ A pair of eagles have been in the upper swamp for 50 
years. At least they always use the same nest on the same point. 
Eagles always nest in live trees. The nest is so big you can’t 
climb over it, and if you try the eagle will knock you off. 
To get the eagle’s eggs you must tear a hole in the bottom of 
the nest. An eagle usually lays two eggs, but this pair [the 
informant said] once laid four eggs.”’ 


ANIMALS 


Fifty years ago, there were no deer in the swamp, only small 
animals like fox, mink, rabbits, muskrats, and coons. Many 
brown and black mink sported at the roots of old cedars, diving 
into the holes. During the winter the otter broke through the 
ice to get out, and to go back into the water they broke through 
the ice again to dive through the second hole. Otter were 
trapped by setting a trap in their runways, skinned, and the 
hide sold, but they were too tough to eat. 

Muskrats could be eaten. The best local recipe was to stew 
the meat in an iron pot with a small piece of salt pork until 
the meat almost fell off the bone. Never fry them: that only 
half-cooks and toughens them. 

‘There were crabs in the swamp, too. “ They bored holes 
to live in. You just reached into the hole and caught the crab. 
Then you cleaned and fried them.” 

Today Cedar Swamp is “ mostly a trappin’ marsh—its main 
good is for muskrattin’ and duckin’. That’s the onliest thing 
it’s good for since the salt water killed the trees.” 


BURIED GOLD 

At Red Bank along Blackbird Creek there was a circle about 
fifty feet across on which no grass grew, although it grew outside 
the circle. Someone dug a hole in this circle and removed a 
pot, and now grass grows all over the circle. No one knows what 
was in the pot. 
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TIDAL WAVE 


Hundreds of acres of Cedar Swamp were tilled before the 
tidal wave took the bank away. The inrushing water destroyed 
an old road that crossed the swamp. It also washed a house 
all the way from Collins’ Beach to the Cedar Swamp. When 
the storm was over, a yoke of oxen was perched on the roof of 
another house and “ they had to be cut down.” 


INDIANS 


On Mr. Newnom’s farm there were fifteen to seventeen acres 
of “ marsh rim.” In one of these fields, which is about one acre in 
size, the earth was ‘right black,” and there he found stone 
axes, spears, and darts. Since he didn’t find them anywhere else 


on the farm, he supposes there must have been an Indian camp 
in that field. 


IS THE LAND SINKING? 


A much-debated local question is this: is the water rising or 
is the land sinking? There appears to be evidence that there 
is about one more inch of water on the land every year. Small 
trees that used to grow in the edge of the marsh are now covered 
with water. 


‘“ Some folks say that the ice melting at the North Pole causes 
the water to rise down here.” 

“Some say that since they dug that ship canal [Delaware- 
Chesapeake Canal] the land down on this end slipped six inches. 
We're just sittin’ on a mud flat.” 

“Today there’s a lot of new-made mud in the swamp. It 
has raised the level about 8 feet. No one knows where this mud 
comes from.” 

“ When you drill a well you can find the dead swamp under- 
neath the live one. At 90 foot deep we found old turf and stump 
roots. ‘Ihe water in the present swamp is brackish, but when 
you dig down under the second swamp the water is right blue.” 


CATTAIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. John Frances once had a cattail industry in the Cedar 
Swamp. He paid boy workers one cent per bag for cattail heads. 
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These bags were eight or ten feet long and, when filled with 
cattails, could be floated on the water. The boys often rode 
these bags across a ditch. Cattails were so thick that when the 
wind blew, the pickers wore goggles to keep the fuzz out of their 
eyes. Mr. Frances shipped the cattails to Philadelphia “ by the 
wagonload ”’ to be used in stuffing mattresses. 


PEACHES 


The Liston farm was a big producer of peaches. During the 
season, the one hundred peach pickers, employed, picked and 
shipped two thousand baskets a day to Philadelphia. To facili- 
tate hauling the peaches out to tugs and barges, the owners dug 
a canal from the river, which appears on the Smyrna Quadrangle 
of the U.S. Coast Geodetic Map, as the “‘ Peach House Ditch.” 

The first catastrophe in the peach industry occurred during 
the blizzard of 1888, which destroyed many trees. In the 1890’s 
a disease called the “ yellows ”’ attacked the trees. ‘Then about 
1900 the San José scale, which came from California, invaded 
the bark, the leaf, and the fruit. Thereafter, peach growing 
was discouraged, “ but there’s no reason why peaches wouldn’t 
grow now so far as I know.” 


FENCES 

Farmers used to build from white cedar two types of fences 
without nails—the “‘ post and rail’’ and the “worm fence.” 
The latter, made in a criss-cross pattern, required more rails. 
The fences lasted much longer than modern fences made of 
“ bobbed ” wire and oak posts. 

After about 1860, there were also thorn fences, made of osage 
orange from Iowa seedlings. When labor become scarce in the 
area, they grew wild and became a nuisance. “ They punctured 
many a bicycle tire. That’s why we tore them out.” 


GHOSTS 

This ghost story is told by Mrs. Mary David, a daughter 
of John Frances who had the cattail industry. Although her 
erandfather grew up in Blackbird Forest, her father moved to 
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Cedar Swamp after he traded his share of the family property 
for a horse, bridle, and saddle to go to see his girl friend. 

Mrs. David says that the oldtimers always claimed there was 
a man hanged in Hangman’s Neck at midnight. Ever since then 
“a big, ghost-like dog comes down the hill at the stroke of 
midnight.” 

One dark night Mary and her brother were passing this 
place at midnight. Suddenly they saw two eyes in the dark. 
‘““ Here comes the dog,” she said, affrighted. They were relieved 
when they found the pair of eyes belonged to a stray calf. 


be 


The Brandywine Mills: 
A Chronicle of an Industry, 1762-1816 


By Peter C. WELSH * 


N 1762 a Philadelphia newspaper advertised for sale a mill 
seat near Wilmington on the Brandywine Creek “ within 
about a half mile of tide water where shallops frequent.” 

The location was excellent because the mill could be powered 
by water “ taken out of a new race already dug . . . which is to 
convey water down to the tide for four mills two of which are 
nearly finished.’’* The completion of these four mills marked 
the beginning of the merchant flour industry known as the 
Brandywine mills. ‘Twenty years prior to the development of 
this tidewater area, Oliver Canby, a Quaker from Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, had moved to Wilmington and had begun a 
milling business. In less than fifteen years Canby had gained 
control of important water rights and had built the first mill 
of size or consequence near the head of navigation on Brandy- 
wine Creek.” 

Oliver Canby’s initial work was followed by that of ‘Thomas 
Shipley, who, in concert with several others, managed to have 
the long race dug and the four tidewater mills completed on 
the south bank of the creek.* For the first time efficient use 


* Mr. Welsh is a member of the staff of the Hagley Museum, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

1 Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), Dec. 2, 1762. 

2 Benjamin Ferris, A History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware .. . 
and a History of Wilmington . . . (Wilmington, 1846), pp. 302-3; J. Thomas Scharf, 
et al., History of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888) , II, 786. 

On Feb. 5, 1742, Oliver Canby and his father Thomas obtained certificates trans- 
ferring them from membership in the Buckingham Friends’ Meeting in Bucks County 
to the “New work (Newark) Meeting,” in New Castle County, Delaware. See R. C. 
Holocomb, “ The Old Heath Mill and Its Early Owners,” Bucks County Historical 
Society Papers, V (1926), 527-28. 

2 Agreements and survey of lands through which a mill race is prayed, Aug. 9, 
1760. Tatnall Papers (Historical Society of Delaware) . 
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was being made of the water power so readily available. Equally 
as important, was the fact that these new mills were convenient 
to ocean navigation via the Christina and Delaware rivers.* In 
the 1770's, similar mills were built on the north side of the 
stream directly opposite the older ones. These improvements 
were due to the resourcefulness of Joseph Tatnall, Delaware’s 
first great industrialist. 

Between 1770 and 1816 the Brandywine mills, tightly clus- 
tered about the tidal basin of the stream, increased in number 
from eight to fourteen. During this period Oliver Evans intro- 
duced the idea of automation to flour mill machinery, and, 
subsequently, the mills at Brandywine were mechanized, al- 
though work was still provided for scores of individuals including 
millers, millwrights, coopers, blacksmiths, and shallopmen. Be- 
sides this communal activity, the mills brought their owners 
a handsome profit. By the 1790’s, the mills annually ground 
300,000 to 500,000 bushels of wheat. The Quaker millers, in 
good years, reaped a return of a half-million dollars from their 
business, and local merchants shipped thousands of barrels of 
Brandywine flour to the four corners of the earth. This industry, 
in every sense, was a large-scale enterprise, which preceded 
DuPont as the industrial ae on Brandywine Creek. In fact, 
its history “ fully written out... would afford a complete picture 
of the rise of the milling interest in the United States.” ° 

As these flour mills increased in number and importance, 
they attracted more popular attention. From the 1770’s onward, 
doctors, merchants, lawyers, soldiers, and politicians, as well as 
travelers of all sorts, both foreign and domestic, recorded their 
impressions of these mills; geographies, histories, gazetteers, and 
commercial registers made frequent mention of the merchant 
flour manufactories near Wilmington. Unquestionably, “ the 
remarkable grandeur of the Brandywine can be better viewed 
than described.’ This was true not only of the stream but also 
of the mills and the town itself. 


4 Ferris, Original Settlements, p. 303. 

5John A. Munroe, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815 (New Brunswick, 1954), p. 28. 

6 Scharf, History of Delaware, II, 786. 

7A Directory and Register for the Year 1814 ... of the Borough of Wilmington 
and Brandywine (Wilmington, 1814), pp. v-vi: 
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It will be recalled that in 1762 the tidewater mills were in 
the process of being constructed. At this date a bridge crossed 
the Brandywine well below the site of the new mills. Thus, 
the main road from Wilmington to Philadelphia crossed the 
creek at a point where the activity of this budding mill center 
would not be apparent to the casual traveler as he passed north 
or south through Wilmington. A better bridge farther upstream 
was deemed necessary in 1764, and by 1765, a new bridge was 
built near the site of the present Market Street bridge. “Iwo 
years later the old and obsolete Vandever Toll Bridge was 
removed; navigation was now continuous to the mills, and the 
more modern crossing provided all passers-by with a view of 
the busy milling scene.* The use of the lower bridge may 
explain in part why, in July of 1762, Benjamin Mifflin, who 
observed mills and mill construction elsewhere, had found 
nothing of interest in Wilmington.* Not until the early 1770's 
(when navigation of the creek was open all the way to the mills) 
does one begin to find frequent references to the Brandywine. 

There was “a smart trade carried on ’’ between Wilmington 
and the West Indies Islands by 1774; *° and within the borough, 
Daniel Byrnes was supplying local millers with bolting cloth 
equal in quality to any in Philadelphia.» Some months later 
Dr. Robert Honyman found Wilmington “a large place, at 
least as large as Fredericksburgh [Virginia] but much better 
built.”” ‘The town had “ all the appearance of one of the English 
country towns,” and all the trades were “carried on here as 
Hatters, Coopers, Smiths, Booksellers, &c.’’ ™ 

‘Three months to the day after Honyman’s visit, Silas Deane 


8 Laws of the State of Delaware (New Castle, 1797) , I, 330, 411-17; Scharf, History 
of Delaware, I, 415; II, 670-71; Ferris, Original Settlements, 302-3. A manuscript 
map by Amos C. Brinton (drawn after 1894) in the Historical Society of Delaware 
bears the information that the new bridge was completed in 1765. The bridge 
was 156 feet long, 36 feet wide, and was “built on abutments at the Ends and 
Four Piers.” 

® Victor H. Paltsits (ed.), “ Journal of Benjamin Mifflin on a Tour from Phila- 


delphia to Delaware and Maryland [1762],” Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
XXXIX (1953), p. 423. ‘ 


10 Pennsylvania Gazette, Apr. 6, 1774. 

11 [bid., July 20, 1774. 

12 Philip Padelford (ed.) » Colonial Panorama, 1775: Dr. Robert Honyman’s 
Journal for March and April (San Marino, 1939) , pp. 11-12, entry for Mar. 6, 1775. 
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“made an excursion as far as Wilmington in the Lower 
Counties... .” * By comparison Deane thought that the town 
had “as many houses as Hartford [Connecticut] . . . and the 
quantities of flour manufactured . . . would render it a large 
place were it not too much in the shade of Philadelphia.”” Deane 
was told that “one coaster carried annually thirty thousand 
barrels” of flour to Philadelphia. He had no idea how many 
vessels plied between the town and that city, ‘‘ but their Mills 
are thick as a little town, and as large as Meeting houses; larger 
indeed, than most... .” ™ 

J. F. D. Smyth, on his way south in the winter of 1775, 
noticed these large and spacious structures. He thought these 
‘famous mills, near the mouth of the river Brandywine ”’ were 
“ the most extraordinary and valuable perhaps in the world.” * 
Almost a year later, Nicholas Cresswell ‘‘ Passed Brandywine 
Mills,” and took the time to count what both Deane and Smyth 
had described. “‘ Here,” wrote Cresswell, “are 8 of them in a 
quarter of a mile, so convenient that they can take the grain 
out of the Vessels into the Mills.” ** 

During the Revolution the flour producing potential of the 
Wilmington area was of logistical import to both the British and 
American armies. Early in the war a Quaker miller at Brandy- 
wine made a ledger entry that reflected not only the tenor of 
the times but also a change in the ordinary routine of the flour 
milling business. Interspaced between the regular business 
notations for May 8 and 9, 1776, was recorded an account of 
‘the Roe Buck, and Liverpoole Men of War and the 13 penn- 
sylvania Gunduloes,” and their ‘‘ Ingagement in the Delaware 
River Opposite Wilmington.” ” 

It was not long after that General Washington was instructing 
his commanders to dismantle mills “ which may be liable to 
fall into . . . [enemy] hands.”’** And on October 31, 1777, he 


13 The Deane Papers (Collections of the New-York Historical Society . . . 1886), 
I, 56. 
14 [bid., p. 57. 

15 J. F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America (Dublin, 1784), II, 301. 

16 Samuel Thornley (ed.), The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1775 (New 
York, 1924), p. 160. : 

17 Lea Mills, daybook ledger, 1775-1783 (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

18 George Washington to Mordecai Gist, Aug. 31, 1777, John C. Fitzpatrick 
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directed General James Potter ‘‘ to remove the running Stones 
from the Mills in . . . Chester and Wilmington.” * Five days 
after receiving the orders to remove the millstones, Potter wrote 
that “I’m a sorey to Inform your excelancey that the Officer 
I send to the Bradywine Mills has not obay’d my orders. Instead 
of Taking the stons away he has taken the Spinnels, Rines and 
Ironnale heads... . I am Informed that Taking these Artecals 
answers the same end as Removeing the stons. . . .”” ** Washing- 
ton’s answer to Potter’s misconception about “these Artecals ” 
was two-fold; first, to court-martial the officer who had failed to 
remove the stones, and second, to remove the millstones at 
once! * Finally, on November 8, the stones were taken from 
the mills at Brandywine, and business there was temporarily 
suspended.” By December 29, General Smallwood and his Con- 
tinentals had reoccupied Wilmington and had received permis- 
sion from Washington to put “ one of the Mills to work” grind- 
ing ‘‘ Flour and Horse Feed.’’ Smallwood was reminded, how- 
ever, to grind nothing in excess of ‘‘ what you and the inhabitants 
may want.” ** After the British evacuated Philadelphia in June, 
1778, restrictions were eased and the mills at Brandywine once 
again began normal operations. 

Samuel Canby, in November, 1779, believed the entire 
economic scene was one of “General Stagnation in useful 
branches of Business [such] as ... Commerce and Building. ...’’ ** 
In the spring of 1780 he wrote that “‘ Maryland troops on the way 
to the southward [were] here in our Mills this day,” *> and in 
the winter of 1781, he recorded the fact that New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania troops were ‘ going 
up by this place” either to winter quarters, or to join Washing- 


ea Writings of George Washington . . . 1745-1799 (Washington, 1931-44) , 


19 Washington to Potter, Oct. 31, 1777, ibid., IX, 474. 


20 Potter to Washington, Nov. 5, 1777, Pennsylvania Magazi istor’ 
Biography, XVIII (1894), 482. ‘ eee eee ae 


21 Washington to Potter, Nov. 5, 1777, Writings, X, 11. 
= a Potter to Washington, Nov. 8, 1777, Pennsylvania Magazine, XIX (1895) 
13-44. 
23 Washington to William Smallwood, Dec. 29, 1777, Writings, X, 219. 


24 Samuel Canby diary, November, 1779—December, 1796 (Y A eee 
Nov. 23, 1779. Tr, (Yale University Library) , 


25 [bid., Apr. 23, 1780. 
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ton at Williamsburg.** One of these transients, Lieutenant Enos 
Reeves, a member of the Pennsylvania line, was impressed by the 
Brandywine and its merchant mills. He wrote that “ seven of 
them .. . [were] built within 150 yards of each other—and vessels 
load and unload at the mills.” In addition to his description of 
the mills, ‘‘ Wilmington,” he recorded, “ is a fine borough, has 
a number of regular streets, a Court House, Market house, and 
contains about 5 or 600 houses . . . with a fine Academy on the 
Hill.” * By 1782, the Comte de Ségur “ arrived near Wilming- 
ton.” He described the place as ‘‘ a well built, commodious and 
populous town” and one that had a “ great number of .. . 
shops.”” In contrast to Canby’s pessimism of 1779, Ségur thought 
Wilmington “appeared a place of considerable commercial 
activity.” °° 

After the war the mills below the bridge became increasingly 
more important during the years of the Confederation and 
throughout those of the early republic. Dr. Johann Schoepf, 
who traveled in America in the 1780’s, passed through Delaware. 
“Near to Wilmington” he noted, “the Brandywyn{ine] is 
crossed over a good stone bridge.’ Looking upstream, he saw 
that the banks of the creek were “ deep and rocky ”’ and that the 
“narrow gorge through which the stream flows makes a view 
particularly pleasing and rough.” His eye was caught by the 
stone at the surface of the creek—“ a grey, fine grained mixture 
of quartz and black horn blende” [Brandywine granite]. As 
he looked downstream he saw the “ several mills . . . so con- 
veniently placed . . . that large shallops can be close to them, 
and unload and load wheat and flour with great ease.”’ ‘Trans- 
lating this pleasing view into dollars and cents, Dr. Schoepf 
wrote that ‘“‘ the flour trade has now so increased the value of 
this profitable situation that an acre of land on the creek fit 
for a mill-site costs 100 pd [pounds] and more Pennsyl{vania] 
eurmert.. ~ 


26 Ibid., Dec. 8, 1781. 

27" Extracts from the Letter Books of Lieutenant Enos Reeves,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, XXI (1897), 239, entry for Oct. 7, 1781. 

28 Louis Philippe, Comte de Ségur, Memoirs and Recollections of Count Ségur . . 
(London, 1825), p. 323. 

29 Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation [1783-84], translated and 
edited by Alfred J. Morrison (Philadelphia, 1911), I, 377-78. 
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In the middle of January, 1785, shortly after Schoept’s visit, 
Flkanah Watson arrived in Wilmington. He found the town, 
as did most travelers, a pleasant place, satisfactorily laid out, 
with the dwellings well built and seemingly quite new. Watson 
saved his greatest enthusiasm for a scene on Brandywine Creek, 
“near this village,” where he “stopped to examine the most 
extensive flouring mills on the continent.” What was most 
extraordinary were the machines he found in operation—" a 
new kind .. . invented by Evans, and calculated to effect, in 
manufacturing, an immense saving of manual labor.” *’ 

Another visitor to Wilmington in 1785 was Robert Hunter, 
a young London merchant. Hunter, as had Watson, found the 
mills on ‘“ the river Brandytown[wine]”’ of particular interest. 
An enlightening fact was that “these mills belong to eleven 
people and bring them an immense income,” and in addition, 
they were located in a place that was “ truely beautiful and 
romantic.” These mills ““ were never known to cease working, 
summer or winter.” ** Had Hunter been traveling in the winter 
months he perhaps would have qualified this statement. The 
cold weather often stopped operations on the Brandywine by 
freezing races and icing mill wheels. Nor was it unknown that, 
in the summer months, after a severe drought the never failing 
Brandywine would fail to produce enough water to turn the 
mills at tidewater.* 

Three years after Robert Hunter had been duly impressed 
by the immense incomes derived from merchant mills, Brissot 
de Warville described enthusiastically the advantages accruing 
from the manufacture of flour. Crévecoeur had written earlier 
that in America “ few people are at any considerable distance 
from gristmills . .. a very great advantage considering the prodi- 
gious quantity of flour we . . . consume annually.” ** Brissot 
noted that this situation was capitalized on by the American 


80 Winslow C. Watson (ed.), Men and Times of the Revolution; or, Memoirs 
of Elkanah Watson . - + from the Year 1772-1842 (New York, 1856), p. 277. 
“a 31 pee oe and Marion Tinling (eds.), Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786: 

eing the Travel and Observations of Robert Hunter, Jr., A Y M | 

London (San Marino, 1943), p. 176. a piihes ake 

82 Canby diary, Dec, 15, 1781; Jan. 28, July 26, and Sept. 14, 1782. 

88 Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel and Stanley T. Williams (eds.), St. Jean 
de Crévecoeur, Sketches of Eighteenth Century America (New Haven, 1925), p. 145. 
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EvaANs’ PATENTED MACHINERY FOR BRANDYWINE MILLS 


Plate VIII appears in Oliver Evans’ The Young Mill-Wright and Miller’s Guide (Phila- 
adelphia, 1795). Article 89, Chapt. IJ, Part III, of this work, describes the action represented 
on this plate. The grain enters the spout, numbered 1, and follows by chronological order 
through the following processes: it is weighed, cleaned, carried by elevator to the top of the 
mill for storage; shelled by rubbing-stones; elevated and stored; rolled and fanned for cleaning; 
(8, 19, and 20 are millstones); raised by elevator to hopper-boy (25) which cools the meal; 
(28) storage of superfine flour; (35 ff.) elevators for unloading. (40, upper right), another 
view of 42-43, a hoist at upper left. 
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millers who “‘ are flour merchants,’”’ and whose ‘‘ mills are a kind 
of property which ensures a constant income.”’ Near Wilming- 
ton he noted that the village of Brandywine was famous for 
its fine mills and found Wilmington “a handsome town, well- 
built, and principally inhabited by Quakers.” The basis of 
their commerce was “ the exportation of flour. .. .” * 

So immense were the profits and so demanding was the 
flour trade that the mills attracted the attention not only of 
travelers but also of the residents of New Castle County. The 
local inhabitants, however, were not praising the situation, they 
were damning it. Emoluments were so high from merchant 
milling that the owners of the Brandywine mills, and others in 
the county, either discouraged trade by rendering poor service, 
or refused entirely “to grind grists of grain for . . . family- 
consumption. ...” The miller was naturally loathe to interrupt 
his mass production operation merely to grind an individual’s 
parcel of wheat. Obviously, if a farmer brought his wheat to 
a mill to be ground, he wanted the flour from his own wheat 
and not that from several bushels inferior to his own. 

On February 5, 1785, the General Assembly of Delaware 
passed ““An Act for the regulation of certain water gristmills 
in Newcastle county.’’ By statute the public interest was placed 
ahead of the milling interest, and flour for the general public 
was deemed as essential to it as was money to the miller’s pocket. 
The “ mills on Brandywine creek below the bridge, on the 
public road leading from Wilmington to Chester,” were affected 
and were regulated to grind for the public. The new law 
required, 
the Justices of the Peace of New-Castle county . . . at the Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace . . . [to] fix and determine which day in 
every week for the year thence next ensuing, the said mills shall appro- 
priate to the grinding and manufacturing wheat . . . into flour, for the 
family-consumption of the inhabitants of the said county beginning with 
the mills commonly called or known by the name of Shipley and Canby’s 
and Marshall’s, and .. . fixing the days of rotation so that two mills on 
every day on each week may be employed in that service. .. . 


34J. P. Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States of America Per- 
formed in 1788 (London, 1792), pp. 188, 421-22. 
35 Laws of Delaware, II, 813. 
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Notification of these public or custom days was to be promi- 
nently displayed on the door of every mill and “ at five of the 
most public places in Christiana and Brandywine hundreds.” ** 
Any miller found in violation would be subject to a fine of 
twenty shillings, and any miller who, on public grinding days, 
falsely claimed his mill to be out of order would incur a like 
penalty. In January, 1790, a supplement to this act was passed, 
since the milling fraternity was finding it to its advantage to 
pay the fine rather than to disrupt its operations. It was far 
better to alienate a local resident than to keep a loaded vessel 
from missing the tide. In raising the fine “ to the sum of Five 
Pounds” it may be supposed that greater attention was given 
to custom business.*’ 

Dr. James Tilton, that “ sour, wry-faced, incorrigible demo- 
crat,” ** never mentioned this neglect of the public interest 
when he wrote glowingly in Matthew Carey’s American Museum 
that, ‘“in Delaware the manufacture of flour is supposed to be 
in the utmost perfection ... within . . . [any] like space of 
ground known in the world; and . . . this . . . applies equally 
to the state at large as to the particular district on the Brandy- 
wine.’ Of this particular district on the Brandywine, Tilton 
pointed out that “ there are in one view... ten mills, with not 
iess than twenty pair of stones, capable of grinding two thousand 
bushels a day.” **° Extending Hunter’s statement that the mills 
were never known to stop grinding, winter or summer, Tilton 
added that “ in active or busy times, the mill grinds perpetually 
day and night.” *° 

The Delaware Gazette, in February, 1790, echoed Tilton’s 
estimate of the Brandywine when it reported that the stream 


36 Tbid., II, 814. 

87 I[bid., II, 814-15; Munroe, Federalist Delaware, pei2s: 

88 William Cobbett, Porcupine’s Works (London, 1801), VII, 168. Besides this 
characterization of Tilton, Cobbett, who was famous for his vituperative phrases, 
presents some extremely acid descriptions of the Quaker residents of the town. 
Not all the Quakers in Wilmington, but the vast majority, according to Cobbett, 
were different from “all other Quakers in America: they frown and look fierce, and 
if contradicted . . . not honey, but wormwood, drops from their lips: they are a 
sort of Puritan in a Quaker’s dress.” Ibid., V, 41. 

89Dr. James Tilton, “ Queries,” American Museum, or Universal Magazine, V 
(1789) , 381. 

40 Ibid., p. 381. 
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“affords perhaps the best situation for mills in the world.” * 
In September of the same year the Old Barley Mill ( a short 
distance above the bridge) was converted to a fulling mill, and 
the owners advertised its location as convenient for people going 
to market in Wilmington or for those having business at Brandy- 
wine mills.*? A month later at his house “ nearly opposite the 
Academy” Oliver Evans demonstrated his improved mill 
machinery ** to the residents of one of the earliest industrial 
towns in the country **—an event of some interest to the Brandy- 
wine millers. 

William Loughton Smith, a Federalist congressman from 
Charleston, South Carolina, was traveling in April, 1791, from 
Philadelphia to that city. En route he passed through Wilming- 
ton by way of the bridge at Brandywine where “ just before I 
entered the town I passed by the Brandywine Mills, about 
thirteen in number. ... They are substantially built of stone 
and, being placed contiguous to each other along the banks of 
the creek have a handsome appearance.” * ‘The Reverend 
Francis Asbury also came to Wilmington in 1791; but he was 
not interested in the Brandywine, or the handsome appearance 
of its mills, for he was engrossed with more spiritual matters. 
‘The town’s people were far more materialistic, and their “ minds 

. were so occupied by the approaching election, that . 
there was little room for things of more importance.” *° “Two 
months after Asbury’s visit, George Bush, who was engaged in 
tax collecting, reported on the state of manufactures “in Wil- 
mington ... & its vicinity including the Brandywine Mills”; 
the latter consisted of twelve merchant mills and employed forty- 
five men.** As will be seen below, the only discrepancy between 
Bush’s report and Smith’s observation was a sawmill. 


41 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) , Feb. 6, 1790. 

42 Ibid., Sept. 25, 1790; Scharf, History of Delaware, I, 652. 

43 Delaware Gazette, Oct. 20, 1790. 

44 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1928 (Wash- 
ingten, 1929), I, 185. 

45“ Journal of William Loughton Smith, 1790-1791,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings . . . 1917-1918, LI, 58. 

46 Francis Asbury, Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury (New York, 1821), I, 136. 

47“ Return of Manufactures, Tradesmen, &c in Wilmington Delaware & its 
Vicinity including Brandywine Mills . . . November 28, 1791,” Alexander Hamilton 
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Thomas Cooper, in 1793, saw and described a rather exten 
sive milling center located at Middletown on the Susquehanna. 
Here, a few miles below Harrisburg, he found good, well- 
arranged mills, but “‘ inferior . . . to those on the BrandyWine,”’ 
since they had not ‘‘ yet adopted the method in use there of 
taking up the corn and discharging the flour.” Generally, 
Cooper thought that American flour was “ superior in fineness 
and dryness to that of Great Britain,” and furthermore the bread 
was better.** ; 

At least two travelers commented on the Brandywine mills 
in 1794; one was an itinerant English musician, the other a 
French refugee. The Englishman, William Priest, was traveling 
in February from Baltimore to Philadelphia, and “ on the eve- 
ning of the 7th ... slept at Wilmington.” The morning of the 
eighth he “ walked to Brandywine, to see the grist mills, which 
are said to be the best in the United States.” ** Four months 
later the Frenchman, Moreau de St. Méry took notice of “ the 
most important city in Delaware.” He found the location of 
the town to be splendid, but most notable were the mills at 
Brandywine. They were “ magnificent and their manner of 


loading and unloading grain . . . most ingenious.”’ *° 
By 1795, “ a cotton manufactory with an arkwright spinning 
machine was established by Jacob Brown [Broom] . . . about 


five miles from Wilmington,” ** and Robert Dawson’s “ Manu- 
factory of BOULTING CLOTHS ”’ was turning out a product highly 
endorsed by the owners of the “ Brandywine-Mills.” * Writing 
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specifically of the flour mills below the Brandywine Bridge, 
Joseph Scott thought the magnificent scene mentioned by 
Moreau comprised “ the most valuable collection of mills in the 
United States, or . . . in any other country.” At this date they 
totaled thirteen and “ twelve of them . . . [were] merchant mills, 
and one a saw mill.” ** Besides the mills near Wilmington there 
was considerable industrialization elsewhere in New Castle 
County. Considered in 1795 to be “ the greatest seat of manu- 
factures in the united states,’ the county boasted “ several 
fulling mills, two snuff-mills, one slitting-mill, four paper-mills, 
and sixty mills for grinding grain, all of which [were] turned 
by water.” * Of all the mills in the county, those near the 
Brandywine Bridge continued to attract the most attention. 
Thomas Twining, a most observant Englishman, thought 
that the collection of mills at the bridge “ made a very pleasing 
appearance from the road.” And here, in the spring of 1796, 
“ America already exhibited a spot which might be compared 
with any similar scene in England.” * In the same year William 
Winterbotham wrote that the scene made “a charming pros- 
pect,’ ** while Isaac Weld, Jr., found the stream particularly 
“remarkable for its mills . . . [with] no less than thirteen being 
built almost close to each other upon it.” ** ‘Twining added 
that they supplied ‘“‘a very considerable part of the best flour 
consumed in Philadelphia,” ** and from Jedidiah Morse we learn 
that “frequently . . . a cargo [was] taken from the mills and 
delivered at Philadelphia the same day.” ** Weld, more than the 
others, was impressed by the potential of the creek which “ comes 
tumbling down with [such] great violence over a bed of rocks 
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. [that] seats, at a very trifling expense, could be made for 
three times the number of mills already built.” © 

The eighteenth century was fast coming to a close when a 
French traveler, the Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, saw 
and described the operation of the merchant mills at Brandy- 
wine. For a tour of Joseph Tatnall’s mill on the north side of 
the stream, he was guided by Thomas Lea (Tatnall’s son-in-law) , 
whom the Duke described as ‘‘ a quaker, about thirty... , [and] 
a handsome, cheerful, active man.” He wrote, “their mill is 
not employed for the public but solely for their own private 
service. It is called a flour manufactory.” Near Tatnall’s mill 
were eleven others, ‘‘ four of them are very large, the others 
much smaller.” On the north side, ‘including Tatnall’s mill 
which he visited, Rochefoucault saw “ three pair of mills ..., that 
is to say, six mills and twelve millstones.” These miils were 
similar to those at London Bridge and also to those of Paris, 
although the French mills were set in motion by a steam engine.** 
In 1798, Robert Proud’s History of Pennsylvania cited the flour 
manufactories on the Brandywine and Wissahickon creeks as 
the best in America and “ perhaps . . . not inferior in quality 
to any in the world.” ‘Those near Wilmington “called the 
Brandywine mills ’’ were especially well situated since shipping 
could come “up to the very doors of divers of them.’ Soon 
after Proud’s History was published in Philadelphia, the geog- 
raphy compiled by the German scholar, Christopher Ebeling, 
was published in Hamburg; and Europeans might read about 
“the only town of any importance” in Delaware, and about 
the Brandywine mills where ‘“ 90,000 bushels of wheat ”’ could 
be reduced “ to nothing but fine flour.” * Thus, both at home 
and abroad, the flour mills on Brandywine Creek were attaining 
some renown as a new century began. 

The value of mills and mill property varied according to 
location; and in 1801, a mill upstream rented “ for much less 
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than one on the navigable part of the Brandywine.” Compared 
to a merchant mill at tidewater, a country mill in the interior 
was “not worth much.” * Property near Wilmington ranged 
in value from $22 to $150 per acre, and in the early 1800’s, 
desirable mill seats sold for close to the latter figure.* The 
cost of land plus that of building a mill entailed a sizeable 
expenditure. The newest and finest of the Brandywine flour 
mills had cost “‘ nearly 7000 dollars.’’ This estimate was for a 
building of four stories, measuring ‘‘ 98 feet long by 48 wide 
and 40 feet high,” and having ‘‘ more stone under ground than 
in the walls.” ° 

In 1802 Thomas Cope saw the mill considered to be the 
finest on the Brandywine, but, evaluating it with the twelve 
others nearby, he found none ‘‘so compleat nor so large and 
powerful as those of the Ellicotts near Baltimore.”” Cope noted 
that wheat was brought to the Brandywine from lower Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. Even Canadian wheat found its 
way to the mills near Wilmington where it was ground and 
“in its transformed state’ sent to Philadelphia for transship- 
ment overseas. Often a parcel of wheat made “a tour of perhaps 
four thousand miles before it [was] consumed.” * A large part 
of this transportation was provided by shipping owned by the 
Brandywine millers.* This, no doubt, expedited bringing wheat 
to their mills and taking flour to market, but at least one indi- 
vidual thought these vessels and their crews were, at best, 
“accursed.” In December, 1804, Victor duPont attempted to 
engage one of these craft and, as a result, was convinced “ nothing 
could be more disagreeable, more untrustworthy, [or] more 
boorish than those detestable Quaker boatmen.” * 

Robert Sutcliff came to Wilmington in October, 1804, but 
not aboard one of the miller’s sloops. While in the town he 
visited ‘‘the Brandy Wine River Mills.” Most of these were 
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“in the hands of friends; .. . and each . . . [ground] upon an 
average, per day, about three tons and a half of flour, and about 
ten tons of Indian meal.” Sutcliff thought Wilmington possessed 
“ every advantage ” and felt ‘“‘ the neighborhood of these mills 
. . . one amongst the many pleasant spots I have seen in this 
country.” 7° 

In sharp contrast to Friend Sutcliff, the dramatist William 
Dunlap, in 1806, found Wilmington singularly dull. In fact 
he felt the town had “ nothing of the neat and handsome style 
of the northern and eastern villages ’’ and was really “ little more 
than one long street on the declivity of a slope.” ” 

Priscilla Wakefield was more observant than Dunlap and 
apparently enjoyed her visit in the same year to “ the largest 
and most agreeable town in the State’ of Delaware. She spent 
an entire day for the sole ‘‘ purpose of examining some of the 
mills .. . which stand upon the Brandywine River, there being 
no less than thirteen, almost close to each other.’ Her chief 
fascination seemed to be the mill machinery, which she thought 
‘extremely ingenious, and so contrived, that a great many 
operations are performed with a very little labour.” John 
Melish, one of her contemporaries, estimated that, regardless 
of this mechanization, the Brandywine mills gave “ employment 
to upwards of 600 hands.” ** ‘The entire scene was summarized 
in 1807, by Fortesque Cuming when he wrote, in a tourist’s 
vein, that ‘‘ the Brandywine runs through a rich and well settled 
country, and abounds with mills, where a vast quantity of flour 
is manufactured for exportation.” * So vast was this exportation 
of flour from “ the celebrated Brandywine mills ” that Benjamin 
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Latrobe thought “ their interests . . . well worthy of attention ” 
in considering any termination point for the proposed Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal.” 

The flour trade had been lucrative, and in 1811 Thomas 
Lea built the largest mill ever constructed on the Brandywine.” 
Several years after this new building was completed, John 
Palmer, an English traveler from Lynn, stopped in Wilmington. 
In one day he visited not only the Gilpin’s paper manufactories 
and the “ Messrs. Duponts’ celebrated powder mills”’ but also 
was introduced to “ Mr. Poolfe], one of the proprietors of the 
flour mills,” who conducted him through the largest and newest 
of the Brandywine mills. This mill “ work[ed] six pair of 
stones ”’ and all of its operations were done mechanically. Palmer 
was quite convinced “that in mill machinery the Americans 
were equal if not superior to the British.” The candid Palmer 
noted “‘ thirteen of these flour mills, all within half a mile, and 
all owned by members of the Society of Friends.” ” 

Late in 1811, “ NOMENCLATOR,” writing in the American 
Watchman, applied the somewhat fanciful name of “ ‘Tatnal- 
ton”’ to that portion of the mill community located “on the 
east side of Brandywine opposite the town of Wilmington.” ” 
At about the time that Thomas Lea was finishing his new mill, 
the flour millers at Brandywine experienced a recession in their 
business.7® The advent of war with Great Britain, however, 
caused the slump to be short-lived. 

In 1814, D. B. Warden mentioned the flourishing state of 
the ‘‘ fourteen mills for grinding corn,” located near Wilming- 
ton; * and by 1815, Niles’ Register reported that on the Brandy- 
wine were “14 mills . . . of 2 pair stones each, and capable of 
manufacturing 500,000 bushels per annum.” ‘Times were good; 
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and within five miles of Wilmington, the water of the creek 
turned thirty-six water wheels and had power and fall remaining 
to easily accomodate thirty-six more. “On the whole,” it 
appeared Wilmington was “likely to become one of the most 
important manufacturing towns in the United States.” * 

The manufacturing interests on Brandywine Creek recovered 
so completely from their prewar slump that by January, 1816, 
the majority of mill owners could attest that “the Utility and 
magnitude of the Mills and Works upon the Brandywine are 
not more celebrated than felt in every part of the United States, 
and the trade, industry, and importance of the State of Delaware 
are greatly dependent upon their prosperity.” Not the least 
important of these ‘“‘ Mills and Works” were those below the 
bridge “ commonly called Brandywine Mills.” * 

In a little over forty years (1772-1815) the Brandywine mills 
had increased in number from eight to fourteen, and it is with 
these fourteen miils that the milling center reached its zenith. 
In 1815, five people owned the eight mills an the south side of 
the creek. The first one below the bridge was Joseph Shipley’s. 
The two immediately below his were owned by James Canby. 
The fourth mill below the bridge was operated by J. Cuming, 
and the fifth, sixth, and seventh were owned by William Poole. 
The eighth and last mill below the bridge belonged to Thomas 
Lea. On the north side of the stream the first three mills below 
Brandywine Bridge were owned by Thomas Lea. The fourth 
and fifth belonged to Tatnall and Price, and the sixth was 
owned by James Canby. Thus were the mills and their owners 
midway through the second decade of the nineteenth century.™ 

In an area renowned for “ the most notable concentration 
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of mill industries ” in America,* the Quaker millers at Brandy- 
wine had long been the dominant force in an industrial valley 
that was ‘making rapid strides toward perfection.” * Their 
leadership had been continuous almost from the inception of 
their mills. But already, a few miles upstream, the powder mills 
of E. I. duPont were grinding, under more massive stones, the 
product which in the nineteenth century would replace super- 
fine flour as the product synonymous with the name of the creek. 
At the end of the eighteenth century Brandywine flour was a 
watchword in America. By the end of the nineteenth it would 
be gunpowder that focused the attention of a nation on the 
area. 

The Brandywine mills during the eighteenth century had 
had few rivals, but in the following century real competition 
began for pre-eminence in the milling industry. The develop- 
ment of other merchant mills and new marketing centers be- 
tween 1790 and 1860 considerably modified the repute of the 
flour millers at Brandywine. As the eighteenth century ended, 
the mills of the Ellicotts, at Ellicott City west of Baltimore,*’ 
and the Gallego and Haxall mills at the falls of the James River * 
were just commencing extensive activities. ‘These mills, plus 
those at Rochester and Oswego in western New York State, 
expanded their operations as the Piedmont and back country 
areas became more heavily populated. When the wheat belt 
extended farther west, New York, Baltimore, and Richmond 
replaced Philadelphia as the chief marketing center and flour 
port in the United States; and simultaneously, canalization made 
the natural transportation facilities of the Brandywine less 
important than they were originally. 

After 1810, the maritime-commercial activity of Wilmington 
waned,®? and the renown of the flour mills on the Brandywine 
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diminished correspondingly as the hub of the flour merchants’ 
world shifted from Philadelphia to New York and the West. 
The westward movement of both the population and the wheat 
belt, improved methods of transportation, and a new technology 
presaged by the use of the steam engine were all causes of this 
displacement; and each step away from a dependence on the 
coastal and tidewater settlements was invariably “ marked by the 
rise of a new milling center.’ °° ‘This transition was a slow 
process, as was the decline of the local flour mills that accom- 
panied it. By 1816, the westward movement of mills, market 
centers, and wheat fields had begun, and the subsequent history 
of the Brandywine flour mills reflects the decline of a business, 
which, only a half-century before, by its ready source of power, 
convenience of transportation, and an abundance of grain, had 
been the first important industry in Delaware. 
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Joseph Nichols, of Delaware: 
An Eighteenth Century Religious 
Leader 


By KENNETH L. CARROL * 


HE last half of the eighteenth century saw the rise in rural 

localities of a very interesting sect which was concentrated 

along the Delaware-Maryland border and, in the last 
quarter of that century, in Guilford County, North Carolina, 
and near Gum Swamp on the Little Pee Dee River in South 
Carolina. ‘The members of this unusual religious society, who 
called themselves Friends, came to be known as New Quakers, 
or Nicholites, a name which was derived from the founder of the 
group. Their name, like that of the Quakers and of the Metho- 
dists, was originally given to them in scorn. The North Carolina 
Nicholites have recorded its. origin: ““ We amongst many other 
Soules became believers in the light and in a reproachful & 
revileing manner was Called Nicholites, as much as to say fol- 
lowers of Nicholses light.’’ * 

The person chiefly responsible, then, for the evolution and 
development of this sect was Joseph Nichols. A native of Dela- 
ware, he was born near Dover about 1730 and engaged in 
husbandry in Kent County. Nichols received very little formal 
education but is described as having been “ endowed with strong 
powers of mind and a remarkable flow of spirits.” * 


* Dr. Kenneth L. Carroll, who is a native of Easton, Maryland, and an assistant 
professor of religion, of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, is the author 
of a number of articles dealing with the Nicholites, the Quakers, and the Bible, which 
have appeared in both British and American publications. 
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Growing to manhood at a time when many colonists were 
unchurched and when the influence of the Church of England 
was already declining, even before the beginning of the rapid 
sweep of Methodism through Delaware and the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, Nichols and his friends spent a great portion of 
their time in “ frolicking and merriment, dancing, fiddling, and 
other diversions, particularly at fairs.” ° In fact, the middle of 
the century with its increasing wealth and production has been 
characterized by one of Nichols’ contemporaries as one ‘‘ marked 
by a laxity of manners, and insensibility of mind, among the 
inhabitants of those parts of the country; indeed a general blind- 
ness with regard to their duty to God, appeared mostly to 
prevail.” * 


Joseph Nichols’ vivacity, humor, and ability to amuse others 
made his company very much sought after by the young people 
of his own neighborhood, who often indulged in dancing and 
other amusements. It is said that on first-days (as the Nicholites 
later, under Quaker influence, came to call Sundays) and at 
other times of leisure he entertained those who gathered with 
anecdotes and songs. Finally, however, there occurred an event 
which caused a profound change in Nichols, a happening which 
he later described to Lambert Hopkins and others: 


Joseph told me that he was at a frolic where they met together for 
merriment, such as dancing, &c. At this frolic he was accompanied by a 
very particular and intimate friend, who was taken ill and died suddenly 
at that place. As he reflected on the circumstance, it was made the means 
of producing a radical reformation in his life and conduct.® 


History has many similar examples of radical changes which 
take place in the lives of certain people as a result of some such 
individual experience. Nichols, sensitive as he was to drama, 
must not have been unaware of the role he was enacting: he 
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was the friend who stands by and is transformed by a sudden 
death. 

‘The mid-eighteenth century was a time of growing religiosity 
in America just as it was in England. At the same time that 
John Wesley led the great Methodist revival in England, George 
Whitefield and others were helping the Great Awakening, which 
had begun earlier with the preaching of Jonathan Edwards in 
New England, to spread up and down the coast. There was a 
growing search for a more satisfying religion by many who found 
the conventional churches wanting. As a consequence, there 
came a released religious enthusiasm which found formalism 
in the churches a symptom of spiritual decline and also gave 
a new sense of importance to many humbler citizens. This 
general religious development helps explain the spiritual pil- 
grimage that Joseph Nichols made and the way his “‘ companions 
in mirth” became his followers in religion. 

His neighbors continued to gather around him, as was their 
custom, seeking entertainment; but Nichols had been seriously 
impressed with the necessity of spending their time in a more 
satisfying way. Out of their past respect for him, his neighbors 
agreed to his proposals, and gradually their meetings were trans- 
formed from “scenes of mirth to seasons of serious thought- 
fulness.” ° 

At length, Joseph Nichols became convinced that he saw 
clearly before him, his duty to preach, and that he must ignore, 
if necessary, the customs and opinions of other men. The time 
at which his ministry began cannot be accurately determined. 
He had already begun his preaching by the time that Lambert 
Hopkins met him in 1764 or 1765. In fact, Nichols seems to 
have become fairly well known when John Woolman, universally 
considered the greatest product of American Quakerism, passed 
through this section in 1766. Woolman, whose Journal is a 
classic, wrote of Nichols as follows: 


At these our three last meetings were a considerable number of people, 
followers of one Joseph Nichols, ‘a Preacher, who I understand is not in 
outward Fellowship with any Religious Society of People, but professeth 
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nearly the same principles as our Society doth, and often travels up and 
down, appointing meetings, to which many people come. I hear some 
Friends speaking of their neighbours who had been Irreligious people 
that were now his followers, and were become Sober well-behaved men 
and Women.’ 


In the early 1760’s Joseph Nichols began a ministry which 
lasted some ten or twelve years, traveling through Delaware, 
along both the Eastern and Western Shores of Maryland, and 
in Pennsylvania around Philadelphia. In his meetings Nichols 
sat in silence, as the Friends or Quakers around him did, until 
he felt himself called to preach. When he felt no such impulse, 
his meetings (which were held under the shade of trees, some- 
times in private homes, and occasionally in the meetinghouses 
of Friends) ended in silence. As his followers in North Carolina 
later recorded, Joseph Nichols 


believed in the light that Shines in the understanding of man and woman 
that Discovers to them betwixt good and evil, right and wrong and 
reproves for evil and Justifies for well-Doing, to be the only means of 
Grace to enable us to work out our Salvation, and as he believed so 
he preached.® 


This emphasis on the Inner Light as the only means of grace 
stressed the importance of the individual in achieving his own 
salvation, in contrast to certain other sects who believed in man’s 
dependence on Providence or the mercy of God for salvation. 
As Nichols continued to hold his meetings, preaching a puri- 
fication of life, there came about a pronounced change in the 
direction of simplified styles of clothing and in the appearance 
of the neighborhood where his influence was strongest. He 
preached a doctrine of self-denial; all things which tended to 
exalt the physical and social creature must be regulated and 
subdued. There arose, then, among his followers, as frequently 
appears among evangelical sects, a testimony against extrava- 
gances in dress, furniture, address, etc. The Nicholites, follow- 


: Amelia Mott Gummere (ed.), The Journal and Essays of John Woolman 
(Philadelphia, 1922), pp. 271-72. The three meetings referred to were Motherkill 


in Delaware, Tuckahoe in Talbot County, Maryland, and Marshy Creek in what is 
now Caroline County, Maryland. 


8 Nicholite Petition, p. 1. 
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ing the example and the preaching of their founder, were 
exceedingly plain in dress, following conservative rural styles 
of the previous generation. The women wore bonnets and the 
men, hats of undyed or natural, white wool. They objected 
to dyeing cloth: “‘ esteeming it a superfluous expense, calculated 
more for ostentation than true usefulness.” ® The Nicholites 
did not even approve of mixing colors which were natural, 
such as black and white wool or black wool and cotton; and they 
refused to wear black leather or to blacken their shoes.”” Here, 
as elsewhere, the Nicholites seem to have been influenced to 
some degree by the example of John Woolman who, on his 
famous “ walking journey” of 1766, was dressed in undyed 
clothes. 

This austerity was extended by their logic to all aspects of 
the life of the Nicholites. They refused to grow flowers in their 
gardens or around their houses as ornamentation, and they 
preferred the simplest type of furniture—stools and benches were 
used rather than chairs. Their usual mode of travel was by foot, 
but when the distance was great, Nichols and his followers went 
on horseback or in light carts. In contrast to their earlier habits, 
they avoided places of diversion and amusements. Their doctrine 
of self-denial and rural conservatism even touched upon the 
subject of education. The Nicholites did not approve of 
‘ school-learning,” beyond the minimum of the country school, 
for they feared a snare lay in it. They held that education 
tended to lead “ to a dependance on literary acquirements, in 
religious concerns, instead of the qualifying influence of the 
spirit.” ** Nicholite children, therefore, seldom were taught at 
school beyond learning to read. 

The preaching of Joseph Nichols had a profound influence 
on his neighborhood in still other ways. The first person in this 
section who preached against slaveholding, he refused to stay 
where the labor was done by slaves.’? It is both possible and 


9Isaac Martin, A Journal of the Life, Travels, Labours, and Religious Exercises 
of Isaac Martin, Late of Rahway, in East Jersey, Deceased (Philadelphia, 1834), p. 53. 

10 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 249. See also Gummere, Journal, p. 96; Elias Hicks, 
Journal of the Life and Religious Labours of Elias Hicks (New York, 1832), p. 62. 

11 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 248. 

12 [bid., IV, 258. 
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probable that on the subject of slavery Nichols was influenced 
by Woolman, either by Woolman’s preaching against this evil, 
which he may have heard in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, or by 
his antislavery writings, which were being widely circulated 
among American Quakers of this period and which may have 
found their way into his hands. 

Two of Nichols’ followers, James Harris and William Daw- 
son, who became convinced of the evil.of slaveholding, freed 
their slaves, even though the public authorities in Delaware 
and Maryland warned them that there were no legal provisions 
for such an act. Their example was followed by the other 
Nicholites who soon incorporated in their discipline the pro- 
hibition against slaveholding by their members.* 

The neighboring Quakers, who were in sympathy with much 
of Joseph Nichols’ teaching, refused to accept his views on 
slavery. It was only after John Woolman, accompanied by John 
Sleeper, traveled by foot through the Delmarva Peninsula in 
1766 that Friends began to accept the antislavery position which 
they had earlier refused from Joseph Nichols.* 

Negroes frequently attended the meetings of Joseph Nichols, 
apparently without any discrimination. ‘There has been pre- 
served the story of Joseph Nichols giving his coat to a poor slave, 
without one, who attended his meeting.** Even more significant, 
Negroes had full membership in the group. Isaac Linnegar 
and his wife Rosannah, a former slave, were members and so 
were their children. 

The teachings of Nichols resembled the position of the 
Society of Friends at many points, although the lack of cen- 
temporary records renders it impossible to measure the influence 
of the Quakers upon the conversion of Joseph Nichols and upon 
the lines of organizational development followed by the Nichol- 
ites. Nevertheless, the form of silent worship, the testimony 

18 Gummere, Journal, p- 96. See my article, “ More About the Nicholites,” Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, XLVI (1951), 282-83, for a 1793 edition of the rules of 


discipline of this group. The eleventh rule forbids the holding of slaves. 
14 See my article, ‘ Maryland Quakers and Slavery,” Maryland Historical Magazi 
XLV (1950), 215-25, concerning this point. 7% oan: 
15 Ezra Michener, A Retrospect of Early Quakerism: Being Extracts from the 
Records of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the Meetings Composing It, to which 
ts Prefixed an Account of their First Establishment (Philadelphia, 1860) , p- 419. 
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against war, oaths, and a stipendiary ministry, the pattern of 
the wedding ceremony, the monthly meetings for business, the 
name of “ Friends ’’ which the Nicholites gave to themselves, 
and the title “ New Quakers” sometimes applied to them, all 
show that their debt to the Society of Friends must have been 
great. 

The Nicholites, also heeding the Inner Light, had a firm 
and unwavering testimony against war. Asa result of this stand, 
they frequently were subjected, like the Quakers, to distraint 
of goods and to imprisonment. William Dawson, like some 
Quakers, consistently refused to accept or use the paper currency 
which had been issued to carry on the Revolutionary War. He 
was subject to great abuse at the hands of the politicians of 
his day and was severely criticized by his neighbors and cus- 
tomers for such unusual conduct. In spite of this, however, 
his personal characteristics of honesty, sincerity, and integrity, 
and the general demand for his production maintained and 
expanded his business of making carts and spinning wheels.*® 

Joseph Nichols likewise preached against a “ hireling min- 
istry,” a term used by Quakers and Nicholites to describe a 
professional clergy or those who were paid to preach at stated 
times and places. Forbidden by their principles to acknowledge 
a ‘““man-made ministry ’’ (preachers selected and ordained by 
humans and often lacking a real knowledge of the spirit), the 
Nicholites could not “ consistently consummate their marriages 
before a priest although required so to do.’ ** Their wedding 
ceremony closely resembled that of the neighboring Quakers. 
No priest or minister was present. At the close of one of their 
religious meetings the couple to be married stood and exchanged 
their vows “in the presence of God and these our friends,” 


16 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 243-44. 

17 Michener, Retrospect, p. 415. Among the wedding certificates copied in the 
Nicholite records are several which relate to Delaware: Mary Bicham, of Kent County, 
Delaware, and Noble Covey, of Caroline County, Maryland, 4/3/1775; William Poits, 
of Sussex County, Delaware, and Adah Berry, of Caroline County, Maryland, 2/4/1786; 
Thomas Cane, Sr., of Kent County, Delaware, and Frances Smith, of Caroline County, 
Maryland, 6/12/1790; Jonathan Twifford, of Sussex County, Delaware, and Elizabeth 
Murphey, of Dorchester County, Maryland, 12/2/1790; William Anderson, of Kent 
County, Delaware, and Ann Causey, of Caroline County, Maryland, 8/31/1791; Joshua 
Noble and Sarah Twifford, both of Sussex County, Delaware, date omitted. 
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and then all those present were invited to sign the wedding 
certificate as witnesses to the marriage ceremony. 

In this matter of “ testimony against the hireling ministry,” 
William Dawson suffered imprisonment in the Cambridge 
(Maryland) jail, some thirty miles from his place of residence. 
Once it became known why he was in jail, great crowds of 
people gathered. Dawson took advantage of this opportunity 
to explain his principles and to exhort.his listeners. Finally it 
was thought best to release him,** for his arrest and imprison- 
ment only seemed to draw added attention to the Nicholite 
attack on this unpopular aspect of established religion which 
required support of Anglican “ priests ” by all citizens no matter 
to what church they themselves belonged. 

When attacking the priests of his day, Joseph Nichols 
frequently prophesied that their “‘ churches should be deserted, 
so as to become a shelter for the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air.” *® In many cases this actually happened, for some 
of them became so deserted during the social and economic 
upheavals during the Revolution and the readjustment period 
under the Confederation that the doors were left open, and 
the cattle and sheep sought refuge in them from the extremes 
of summer and winter. William Needles, in his brief account 
of Joseph Nichols, maintained that this “ evinced the truth of 
the prediction ” of Nichols: 


Since the American revolution, Episcopacy having lost ground and 
the clergy being no longer able to force a maintenance,?° many of the 
churches (so called) on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, fell into neglect, 
were forsaken, and ultimately pulled down. One, in particular, situated 
in Caroline County, near to Anthony Wheatley’s, after being entirely 
deserted for about sixteen years, during which time the swallows literally 
built their nests in it; and undergoing partial decay, the flagstones with 
which the aisle was paved, were removed, and used by people for making 
grindstones, &c. During the Revolution, the lead which capped the brick 
work, or pillars that projected outside of the building, was also removed, 


18 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 244; Janney, History, II, 495. 
19 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 259. 
20 This is a reference to the forty pounds of tobacco poll tax which each person 


was required by law to pay for the maintenance of the Anglican priests and the 
buildings of the established church. 
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and finally, by general agreement of the neighbours, about the year 1814, 
the building was entirely pulled down, and the materials carried off, 
each taking what proportion he chose of them.?1 


The Nicholites, following his leadership, abstained from 
profanity and, as another example of Quaker influence, from 
oaths of any kind. Maryland, where most of them lived, granted 
them the right to affirm,” but the North Carolina Assembly 
refused to include them with the “ Quakers, Moravians, Dunk- 
ards, and Mennonists’”’ to whom it gave in 1778 the right to 
affirm.” 

At the age of perhaps forty-four years Nichols died, probably 
late in 1773 or early in 1774.% Some time later, Lambert 
Hopkins wrote, 


I have heard that being asked on his death-bed in relation to the state 
of his mind, he said he had delivered the message of the Lord, had said 
all he had to say, and had nothing more to say. It is also stated that he 
closed his own eyes, and thus terminated his days in peace.?5 


The profound influence which Nichols had wielded locally 
during his lifetime did not cease with his death. His ministry 
had changed the lives of numerous people and the countryside 
in which they lived, and within a short time his followers 
established a regularly organized society, in contrast to the plans 
of Nichols himself, who had been content to have the movement 
remain an unorganized spiritual fellowship. The organization 
was founded on the 5th day of the 12th month, 1774, not long 
after Nichols’ death had occurred. After this date, the regular 
monthly meetings were held at the house of James Harris on 
the first and second day of the first week of each month.” 


21 This brief account, dated in 1817, is found in Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 259-60. 

22 Laws of Maryland Made Since M,DCC, LXIII, Consisting of Acts of Assembly 
under the Proprietary Government, Etc. (Annapolis, 1787), Laws of 1783, Chapter 18. 

23 Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1926) , III, 1383. 

24 See my article, “ Joseph Nichols and the Nicholites of Caroline County, Mary- 
land,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLV (1950), 51-61, for a copy of the birth 
records of the Nicholites. The family name of his wife, Mary, is unknown, The 
names of their three children, whose births are recorded on page 52, are Rhoda, born 
in 1756; Isaac, born in 1758; and Rachel, born in 1763. For his death, see ibid., p. 49. 

25 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 258. 

26 This decision to organize is recorded in the front of the volume containing 
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In 1778, just a few years after his death, Nichols’ followers 
in North Carolina wrote, ‘‘ We Do profess and Confess the same 
princapals that the Quakers doth, but for Some reasons which 
we Could render if required we hitherto have not thought it 
best to Joyn Membership with them.” “ The principles and 
practices of the Nicholites show that the influence of Quaker- 
ism upon them was great. Yet there existed the feeling at this 
time that the two groups should remain separate. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on the ‘“‘ some reasons ”’ which the Nicholites 
say they could offer, if pressed, for not joining the Society of 
Friends in 1778. The primary reason, it seems certain, is to be 
found in the austerity of Nicholite life. Their discipline was 
much more severe than that of the neighboring Quakers in 
both the Delmarva Peninsula and in North Carolina, especially 
on the points of dress, furniture, and education. ‘There existed 
a fear that, on joining the Society of Friends, the younger mem- 
bers might become more lax, feeling free to take greater indulg- 
ences. A feeling of greater “ righteousness ’’ must have existed 
among them. Also, at the time the Nicholites organized in 1774, 
they were more advanced in their opposition to slavery than 
the Quakers. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, to 
which the Delaware Quakers belonged, did not forbid slavery 
until 1776; Maryland and North Carolina Quakers adopted the 
same position in 1777. 

Once the Nicholites had become formally organized, it would 
have been more difficult for such a union to take place. Yet 
the “some reasons” could not have been too strong, for the 
Nicholites, while still a strong and growing group, eventually 
joined the Society of Friends a quarter of a century after the 
death of Nichols. 

Under the leadership of James Harris and others, the Society 
of Nicholites continued to grow. Land was bought and three 
meetinghouses were erected in Maryland at Northwest Fork 
(at Federalsburg) , Centre (at Concord) , and Tuckahoe Neck 


the Nicholite marriage records. The Nicholite records are now kept with the records 
of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends in Easton, Maryland. In these records 
the name Harris is frequently spelled Harriss. 

27 Nicholite Petition, p. 1. 
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(near Denton), all in Caroline County. In addition to these 
three buildings for worship erected in Maryland between 1778 
and 1787, the Nicholites also possessed another meetinghouse 
in Guilford County, North Carolina, where a number of them 
had migrated in 1775-1778, probably led there by the availa- 
bility of new and cheap land and the promise of greater religious 
and social freedom. 

The following men, all of whom were rather young, and 
their families left the Delaware-Maryland section and settled 
near Deep River in North Carolina: Paris Chipman, Levin 
Charles, William Charles, Elisha Charles, Levi Charles, Michael 
Charles, Alexander Caldwell, David Caldwell, Charles Harris, 
Evan Harris, John Harris, Nathaniel Harris, Obediah Harris, 
Peter Harris, James Horney, John Horney, William Horney, 
William Hubbard, Isaac Linnegar, Jonathan Marine (the great- 
grandfather of James Whitcomb Riley) , Martin Pegg, Valentine 
Pegg, Joseph Stanley, and Thomas Twifford.* Several of these 
families later established a small Nicholite community just inside 
the South Carolina border on the Little Pee Dee River. Between 
1778 and 1800 other Nicholites, such as Major Anderson of 
Dejaware, made their way south to join one or the other of these 
two communities. 

The Nicholites, having read religious works by Friends and 
having had traveling Quaker preachers among them, became 
more and more concerned over a possible union with the Society 
of Friends. James Harris, a worthy and valuable member and 
a minister among the Nicholites, showed the most interest in 
this matter. Finally it was agreed that those who wished to join 
the Quakers should do so but that the others would remain as 
they were. In 1797 about four hundred of the Nicholites, 
including their children, asked for membership in the Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends, and most of them were 
accepted shortly thereafter.” The North Carolina and South 


28 These names have been taken from the signers of the Nicholite petition to 
the Assembly of North Carolina and from an examination of the Nicholite marriage 
witnesses and the land records of North Carolina for the period 1775-1780. 

The Major Anderson, listed below as one of the Nicholite migrants from Delaware, 
was the son of James Anderson. His Christian name was Major. 

29 Carroll, ‘‘ More About the Nicholites,” pp. 284-87, deals at length with this 


development. 
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Carolina Nicholites apparently followed the example of their 
brethren on the Delmarva Peninsula and also joined the 
Quakers, for they disappeared from history about 1800. 

Gradually, more and more of the Nicholites joined the 
Society of Friends, although a very small number of them never 
did so. All of these people continued to worship together but 
held separate meetings for discipline. In 1799 and 1803, the 
remaining Nicholites deeded their meetinghouses to their former 
brethren who had by now become Quakers, an unusual example 
of harmony where religious groups have divided.” A few 
Nicholites, still wearing the special garb which set them apart, 
continued until their death to worship with the Quakers. One 
elderly Friend, who died some years ago, remembered the last 
of the Nicholites worshipping in the old Neck meetinghouse 
near Denton. 

The results of the life and work of Joseph Nichols continued 
long after his death and even after the Society of Nicholites 
had ceased an independent existence. The fruits of his labor 
may be found among the Quakers of Delaware and Maryland 
who had benefited from his ministry during his lifetime and 
who later absorbed the followers whom he had left behind; they 
continued their antislavery position, their concern for the free 
Negroes in their midst, and certain aspects of their spiritual 
lives. Several members of this group, such as Elisha Dawson 
(who lived first in Caroline County, Maryland, and later near 
Camden in Delaware) and Elizabeth Twifford (wife of Jona- 
than, of Sussex County, Delaware) became well known as 
traveling Quaker ministers, visiting the Ohio-Indiana area, New 
England, and, in the case of Dawson, England itself. 


80 This transfer is recorded in the volume which contains the marriage records of 
the Nicholites. 
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\ X res the space of a year, in 1749-50, two young 
Swedes, the son of a village pastor and the son of an 
archbishop of the Swedish Church, came to the Dela- 
ware to fulfill their part in American colonial history. It is 
doubtful that their lives had ever touched at home, but in the 
new land both were bound by close ties to Holy Trinity Church 
during the years covered by this present installment of communi- 
cant records. It seems fitting that these two, Israel Acrelius and 
Adolph Benzel, should share the introduction. While the latter, 
with all the enthusiasm of a professional soldier, looked forward 
to the variety of the New World, the former, a clergyman, clung 
more tenaciously to what he knew best. These two Swedish 
visitors to America represent both aspects of eighteenth century 
aristocracy, the robe and the sword. 
“Tag helre wille se en uppenbar Dod an ga denna Wagen 
(I would rather face death itself than take this road) ,” declared 
Israel Acrelius, in Stockholm, writing to an old friend and 
teacher to whom he could speak with perfect frankness. A few 
days before, on March 1, 1749, the Consistory, the governing 
body of the Church of Sweden, had called upon the young 
pastor to go to America as provost, or dean, of the Swedish 
churches on the Delaware, a task for which he felt himself 
entirely unprepared. “I am wholly ignorant of the English 
language,” he said, “ [and yet] the Swedish tongue is largely 
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abandoned in our American congregations, so that during the 
first years I could give little or no service... .” 

When a second call came from the Consistory on March 15, 
however, he hesitated no longer, but prepared to start for 
America as soon as possible, taking with him an assistant, or 
“extraordinary ” pastor (as distinguished from a regular, or 
‘ordinary ” pastor), Eric Unander, who could be assigned to 
the New Jersey churches while Acrelius himself took charge of 
the Christina congregation as successor to the late Peter ‘Tran- 
berg. A third man, Olof Parlin, appointed to the Wicaco 
pastorate, was to have left Stockholm with the others on July 20, 
but illness prevented his starting until some time later.’ 

The leaf in the Christina church book which held an account 
of the voyage from London and of the travelers’ arrival in 
America is lost, so that an entry in Eric Unander’s records * 
becomes doubly valuable: “ On the 6th of November [1749], 
after a fortunate journey of four months [that is, from Stock- 
holm], we arrived in good health at Philadelphia.’’ Here, on 
the 10th, two members of the Raccoon congregation, Hans Steel- 
man and Eric Ronnels, came to greet their pastor and conduct 
him to his new home. “ The following Sunday, the 25th after 
Trinity,” writes Unander, “I made my beginning at Racoon’s 
church, and the next Sunday, -at Pensneck.”’ 

Given the date of arrival, it is possible to fill in some details 
from other sources. The Pennsylvania Gazette for Thursday, 
November 9, 1749,* says: “Friday last arrived here Capt. 
Stirling, and on Monday Capt. Rice, both from London,” 
bringing news dispatches as well as cargoes of broadcloth, velvet, 
damask, laces, gloves, cloaks, hats, tea, and other ‘‘ European 
and East India goods” which are set forth invitingly in the 
advertising columns. Custom House news in the same paper 
supplies the added information that Captain Walter Stirling 
commanded the “ Friendship,” and Captain William Rice, the 


1At the beginning of his pastoral journal Acrelius wrote a full account of the 
events here described. (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book.) 


* Raccoon and Penns Neck Church Records, photostats (Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania) . 


See n. 20, below. 
8 Newspapers (Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . 
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“ Swimmer.”” Since it was Captain Rice who made port on 
Monday, November 6, it was, of course, the ‘‘ Swimmer ” which 
brought our voyagers to America. 

On Tuesday, November 21, 1749, Peter Kalm, Swedish 
traveler and journalist, who had returned the day before to 
Philadelphia after an extended trip to Canada, wrote: “Since I 
learned in my quarters this morning that two ministers had 
arrived from Sweden, I went out to find and talk with them. 
They were [that is, they had been] lodged at the home of Mr. 
Hesselius * and were the Rev. Mr. Acrelius, appointed dean of 
the Swedish congregations and pastor of the Christina parish, 
and Rev. Unander, who expected to be made pastor of the 
parishes of Penn’s Neck and Raccoon. Both came from Ros- 
lagen, had left Sweden in June [sic], and had been on the way 
between Gravesend and Philadelphia more than six weeks.” ° 

The lost leaf (pages 5 and 6) from the pastor’s journal told 
of his first service, or services, in the church at Christina, but 
only a sermon text remains. Communicant records begin on 
November 26, which must have been the third Sunday of his 
ministry. 

He tound much to be done. Communion had not been 
administered in the church for more than a year, and only 
occasionally, it appears, for some time before that. The ill and 
the aged no longer expected, or even asked, to have the sacra- 
ment brought to them. The catechism, esteemed as the surest 
means of laying a solid spiritual foundation for the young to 
build upon and as a bulwark for the faith of their elders, had 
been greatly neglected. To account for this, there are evidences 
that Peter Tranberg’s ill health had begun early in his pastorate. 
The making of his will, in January, 1744/5, almost four years 
before his death, and the incompleteness of his church records, 
testify to failing physical strength. He made no baptismal 


4 Gustavus Hesselius, artist, brother of Andreas and Samuel Hesselius, early pastors 
of Holy Trinity Church. His home was on the north side of High Street (now 
Market Street), Philadelphia. Cf. his will, dated June 10, 1750, probated May 29, 
1755 (Philadelphia Wills, Book K, p. 304, No.. 201), in which the location of his 
dwelling house is given. 

5 Peter Kalm, Travels in North America, edited by Adolph B. Benson (New York, 


1937) , II, 638. 
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records after 1744, no burial records after 1742, the year he came 
to Christina, and no communicant records at all. His marriage 
records appear to be complete, except for dates, but many of 
them are in another’s hand, perhaps that of his son Andrew. The 
baptismal records we now have for the years 1744, 1745, 1746, 
1747, 1748, and 1749 were made by Acrelius from information 
gathered from members of the congregation. His writing appears 
on earlier pages, also, where he has supplied entries forgotten 
or overlooked by a predecessor. 

The church-book which Andreas Hesselius had opened in 
1713 was almost filled by the time it came into Acrelius’ hands, 
and one of his first official acts was to obtain permission to buy 
a new book.® Its size was generous, so large that it remained in 
use for well over a hundred years. After inscribing a title page 
which is as beautiful now as then, Acrelius began, on page I, to 
keep a journal of his pastorate, including personal observations 
on parish matters, minutes of congregational meetings, vestry 
minutes, copies of correspondence, lists of subscribers to special 
funds, and, in 1753,” the first full list of pew holders, with their 
assigned places, to be recorded since the original seating of 1699 
was entered in the first church book. Baptismal records for 
1750 were begun on page 809, marriages, on page 865, and 
burial records, on page 913. There were still a few unused pages 
in the earlier (second) book, and these were set aside for com- 
municant records. 

No one who has spent much time with Acrelius’ records 
can miss finding in them a clear reflection of the writer. The 
elevated plane of his thought, the sweetness and soundness of 
his character prevade them everywhere. In his pastoral journal 
and in the directive on church records sent to the ministers 
under his care, he makes very plain his belief that church books 
are meant to be enjoyed; that they should be so written that 
all who wish to read in them can do so, and gain pleasure and 
instruction thereby. His own pleasure in reading the early 
records of Holy Trinity Church, particularly those of Eric Biérk 
and Andreas Hesselius, is gratefully expressed. 


¢Holy Trinity Records, Third Book. 
TIbid., pp. 22-24. 
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The language difficulties which had seemed so forbidding 
from a distance, the new provost met with courage and vigor. 
Instructions given him before he left Sweden placed great 
emphasis upon the use of the Swedish tongue, both in preaching 
and in catechising, as the best means of strengthening and 
preserving the spiritual welfare of the American parishes, and 
directed the provost to “ ascertain, as soon after his arrival in 
America as he can acquaint himself with conditions, whether 
a school can be ::stablished in each parish for the children. . . 
in the Swedish language.” * In Christina a Swedish school was 
opened in the spring of 1750, with Nils Forsberg, a student 
from Gothenburg who had recently arrived in this country, as 
teacher.° 

The problem Acrelius faced, however, was far too complex to 
be solved merely by opening schools for the children. The 
parents, in many cases, had forgotten most of the Swedish they 
had ever learned, and could not fully understand the sermons 
preached to them in that tongue, or respond to the questions of 
the catechism unless they spoke in English. Moreover, they 
were not interested in returning to the speech of their ancestors, 
which in this land was now becoming, even to them, a foreign 
language. For their Swedish pastors, of course, the situation 
was reversed, but it was inevitable that they, the newcomers, 
should be the ones to make the conforming change to a second 
tongue.” 

The pastoral journal holds a significant entry for October 7, 
1750: ‘‘ Even so early as this I have held service in English 
twice, and have decided to continue with it every fourth Sun- 


8“ Archivum Americanum: Swedish Churches on the Delaware,” I, 35, 36 (His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania). This manuscript volume contains translations (in 
some cases, transcriptions), made in Sweden, of letters and other documents from 
the Church Archives. Occasionally an English word or phrase chosen by the Swedish 
translator makes a brief discord which catches the reader’s attention and interrupts 
his thought. In our quotations from “ Archivum Americanum” we have replaced 
some of these words and phrases with more conventional synonyms. 

®Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 12: “ Wekan nast efter Pask [1750} 
begynte Studiosus Mr. Nils Forsberg at halla Schola pa Svenska i det hus vid kyrkan 
Mr. Timothy Stedham tilhérigt. (The week after Easter [1750] the student, Mr. Nils 
Forsberg, began to hold Swedish school at Mr. Timothy Stedham’s house near the 
church.) ” 

10“ Archivum Americanum,” I, 58. 
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day.” ** And a little later: “ Near the close of this year [1750] 
some representatives of St. James’ congregation [an English 
church] * came with a request that I would hold service in their 
church once every month, sometimes on a Sunday and sometimes 
on a weekday,” ** an arrangement to which his own people gave 
their consent. When holding service for an English congrega- 
tion, whether at St. James’ or elsewhere, he regularly used their 
liturgy and hymns. The language of the liturgy set the pattern 
for his own English speech, as will be noted later, but the 
English hymns, he felt, could not compare with the Swedish 
ones he loved.* 

The realistic approach which Acrelius and his fellow clergy- 
men had to make to the two-language problem was difficult to 
explain to authorities at home, and the text of a letter written 
by the provost on March 6, 1753, on behalf of all the pastors, 
indicates that there had been official criticism from Sweden. 
‘““We have never understood,” says the writer, “that our 
services were to be denied those who cannot comprehend the 
Swedish language, particularly those who are descended from 
Swedes and who keep to us [2. e., to the Swedish Church]. There 
are many in all the parishes who in their young days were not 
turned to our language. One cannot on that account exclude 
them from the parish. They ought certainly to learn Swedish, 
they ought to be encouraged-to do so, but when some of them 
have no desire for it and others have no opportunity, what is 
there to be done? Why, they are of course to be aided in the 
manner and the way most possible. ‘To omit English altogether 
[in order] to increase the number of Swedes is more than my 
conscience can suffer. Others may try it, and be held responsible 
for the danger to souls that will be the result.” * 

One of the most valuable records remaining to us from the 
period of Acrelius’ ministry, the congregational census of 1752- 
53-54, was inspired by his need to gather precise data, for his 
own use and for sending to Sweden, on the actual extent to 


11 Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, js Hes 
12 Cf. Delaware History, V, 199, n. 22. 

18 Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 16. 
14“ Archivum Americanum,” I, 53. 

15 Tbid., I, 56, 57. 
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which the Swedish language was understood, spoken, and read 
in each of the parishes under his care. The Christina census 
was taken in 1752, with, possibly, a few later additions. The 
Wicaco and New Jersey lists were prepared in 1753 and 1754. 
A brief report on the enterprise is found in the Christina pastor’s 
journal for 1752: “The names of those who have some right 
to be considered members of the congregation were recorded on 
a list, telling whether they understand or read English or 
Swedish, attend the Lord’s Supper, and so on.” Information 
given included the name of the head of the household (if he 
was a member of the congregation; sometimes only the wife, 
or wife and children, were members) , his occupation, the name 
ot his wife, the names of their children and any servants or 
apprentices, and a five-column record for each individual, 
showing the degree of his proficiency in understanding, speaking, 
and reading Swedish, whether or not he could read English, and 
whether or not he was a communicant. For census purposes, 
the Christina congregation was divided into “ rotar,”’ or districts, 
as follows: Wilmington’s rota; Hans Peterson’s rota; Gustai 
Wallrave’s rota; New Port’s rota; Jacob Stille’s rota; Carl 
Springer’s rota; Stalcop’s rota; New Castel rota; Brandywine 
Creek’s first rota; and Brandywine Creek’s second rota. ‘The 
importance of a detailed record of family groups and of indi- 
viduals to those interested in this period is apparent, and it is 
hoped that the full census may someday be published.” 

In Henry Melchior Mihlenberg, dean of German Lutheran 
clergymen in Pennsylvania, Acrelius found a spirit well tuned 
to hisown. Their friendship gave happiness to both and resulted 
in a close and helpful association between German and Swedish 
pastors and churches. Regular clergy meetings were held, and 
when Wilmington was the meeting place, special services in 
German were conducted in Holy Trinity Church for German 
residents of the area, as will be noted in the communicant 


16 The original census records are in the Church Archives in Sweden. A transcript 
will be found in “ Archivum Americanum,” I, 465-551, at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

This description applies particularly to the Christina census. Other rotar are 
not in identical form; those records for Raccoon and Penn’s Neck, for example, are 
in three columns. 
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records which follow. On one occasion Acrelius, who was a 
sound Latin scholar, delighted his clerical friends by producing 
a Latin version of the names of all the German Lutheran 
parishes in the province.” This was treasured and remembered, 
with other more substantial and important things, long after 
his stay in America had ended. Of the many warm tributes 
paid to Israel Acrelius, none is better expressed than that given 
by Henry Miihlenberg, who said of his friend, ‘* He is an orna- 
ment to our Church.”* 

Another cherished friendship was that between Acrelius 
and the Rev. Mr. William Smith, provost of the College of 
Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania.** One fruit 
of this association was the letter of introduction from William 
Smith to Dr. Thomas Secker, Bishop of Oxford (later, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) , which the Swedish pastor carried with 
him when he began his homeward journey on November 6, 
1756, and which resulted in his deciding to use part of his 


17 Theodore Emanuel Schmauk, A History of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 
1638-1820 (Philadelphia, 1903), I, 59-60. 

18 Otto Norberg, Svenska Kyrkans Mission vid Delaware i Nord-Amerika (Stock- 
holm, 1893), p. 98. The quotation is from a letter dated Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1766, 
written by Miihlenberg to the Archbishop of Sweden. 

Except for a brief interval in the spring of 1756, The Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, translated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein (Phila- 
delphia, 1942), I, I, contain no entries from February, 1754, to June, 1759, a period 
during which one would have hoped to find many interesting references to meetings 
of German and Swedish clergymen. 

19 William Smith received the degree of Doctor of Divinity on March 7, 1759. 
Cf. Thomas Harrison Montgomery, A History of the University of Pennsylvania, 1749- 
1770 (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 185. Also cf. Edward Potts Cheyney, A History of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940 (Philadelphia, 1940), and William Stephens 
Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, Il: Pennsyl- 
vania (Hartford, 1871), for interesting material on William Smith. 

20 In Acrelius’ own account, published two years after his return to Sweden (Israel 
Acrelius, Beskrifning Om De Swenska Férsamlingars. Forna och Ndrwarande Tilstand 
... uti Norra America [Stockholm, 1759]) , of which the Historical Society of Delaware 
is fortunate enough to own a copy, the date of his departure from Philadelphia is 
given, on p. 367, as Nov. 9, 1756. An entry written in the Christina church book by 
Eric Unander (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 34), however, reads as follows: 
“Den 6th Nov‘. ungefir Klackan 3 efter Middagen steg Herr Probsten om bord 
Skeppet Betsy Sally Capt, Snead from Philadephia for London Sedan han tagit et 
wanligit afsked p& stranden af Herr Probsten Olof Parlin mig och nagra f4 af 
Férsamlingen som woro narwarande samt Atskilliga Engelska Gentlemen hans bekanta. 
Herren sinde sina heliga Englar at ledsaga honom den lAnga och farliga resone! 
Denna Dagen war Det just siu ar sedan jag och Herr Probsten KlAckan wid pass 
Six om aftonen landstego férsta gangen i Philadelphia. . . . (The 6th of November, 
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homecoming grant to stay on for several months of study at 
Oxford University.” 

Whether or not it was William Smith who suggested to 
Benjamin Franklin that he print one of Acrelius’ sermons does 
not appear, but it seems very likely. Certainly Smith was the 
“kind Friend” who finally won-Acrelius’ permission to have 
the work published by agreeing to look over the copy before 
it went to the printer and to point out anything “ exotic” in 
the phraseology.” The sermon which came from Franklin’s press 
in 1756 had been delivered in the Christina Church, in English, 
on November 9, 1755, from the text, ‘‘ Render therefore unto: 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s”’ (Matthew 22:21), and 
its theme was “The Duties of Christian Subjects to their 
Sovereign.” ** In a brief foreword the author remarks that the 
sermon was not composed or preached with any design that it 
be made public, and he tells of his apprehension “ that neither 
his Language nor Idiom would be pleasing to an English Ear.” 
To this the editor appends a note: ‘“ Tho’ the Author has been 
but five Years in this Country, few who read his English will 
think he has much Reason for this Apology.” ** Acrelius’ service 


about three o'clock in the afternoon, the Herr Provost went on board the ship 
“ Betsy Sally,” Captain Snead, from Philadelphia for London, after he had taken a 
friendly farewell, ashore, of the Herr Provost Olof Parlin, myself, and a few of the 
congregation who were present, also quite a number of English gentlemen of his 
acquaintance. The Lord send his holy angels to attend him on the long and perilous 
journey! It was just seven years ago today that I, and the Herr Provost, about six 
o’clock in the evening, first landed at Philadelphia. . . .)” 

Shipping news in The Pennsylvania Gazette for Nov. 4, 1756 (Historical Society 
of Delaware) , includes a report from the Custom House that the ship “ Betty Sally,” 
Edward Snead, to London, has been cleared for departure. 

21 Norberg, Mission, p. 98, n. 1. The text of the letter which Acrelius carried 
to the Bishop of Oxford will be found in Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York, Vil, 1756-67 (Albany, 1856), pp. 165-68. 

22 The quotations are from the foreword to the printed work. 

28 A good many of the patriotic sermons and addresses given at this time were 
published, and among those which remain are the sermon preached by Philip Reading 
in Christ Church, Philadelphia, on June 22, 1755, and that preached by William 
Smith, in the same church, on April 5, 1757, to the First. Battalion of His Majesty's 
Royal American Regiment. 

In 1756 Franklin printed an anonymous pamphlet addressed to “ the Scrupulous 
among the People called Quakers,” on the Christian’s duty to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's, with regard to the payment of the present tax to the 
King’s use. 

24 The title page of the published sermon (Rare Book Collection, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) reads: 

“A/ SERMON,/ EXPLAINING/ The DUTIES of CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS/ to 
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to the English churches had in turn served him well in helping 
to mold the habits of his English speech. The language of the 
English Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer can be heard 
throughout the sermon.” 

As the time for Acrelius’ departure drew near, two of his 
fellow Swedish clergymen, Olof Parlin and Eric Unander, pre- 
pared a “‘ recognition ” of what their provost had accomplished 
during his seven-year stay. They tell of the confusion which had 
prevailed in the American churches before his coming and of 
the immediate steps he took, “ with utmost discretion,” to bring 
about good order and to maintain it thereafter. ‘This great 
improvement in the state of the churches, added to Acrelius’ 
‘remarkable gifts” for his office as pastor and provost, “ has 
made us all, members of the English as well as the Swedish 
congregations, and especially ourselves, his fellow-workers in 
the Word, hold him worthy of all affection, friendship, con- 
sideration, and honor.” With moving simplicity, the testimony 
continues, ‘‘ Wherefore, because he has had such great power to 
draw all our hearts to him, the parting is so much the more 
painful and difficult.” °° 

Because of his rather lengthy stay in England, Acrelius did 
not reach Sweden until the summer of 1757, but from that time 
on until his death on April 25, 1800, at the age of 85, his home 
was in his native land, where he found the happiness of marriage 
and children, many honors, and abundant opportunities for 
service. So were the parting words of his friends in America 
fulfilled, who had wished for him “all heavenly felicity and 
earthly blessings, while he is yet with us here and afterwards on 
the journey over the stormy sea, and at its ending a happy return 
to the fatherland, crowned with true contentment, long life, 


their SOVEREIGN;/ PREACHED in/ CHRISTIANA CHURCH,/ In New-Castle 
County, and Christiana Hun-/dred, upon Delaware, on the Twenty-fourth/ Sunday 
after Trinity, in the Year 1755./ By ISRAEL ACRELIUS, M. A./ Commissary of the 
Swedish Congregations upon/ Delaware, and Missionary at Christiana./ PHILA- 
DELPHIA:/ Printed and Sold by B. FRANKLIN,/ and D. HALL, at the New- 
Printing-/Office, in Market-street. MDCCLVI.” 

5 It must be remembered that Acrelius’ pastoral journal and other church records 
were kept in Swedish, and that quotations from them given in English in this present 
work are translations and are not characteristic of his English style. 

26 Norberg, Mission, pp- 97-98, where the full text of the tribute written 


by Parli 
and Unander (dated Philadelphia, Oct. 25, 1756) is given. ears 
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and the enjoyment of rich rewards for all his labor, hardship, 
and toil.” *7 

A second Swedish visitor to the Delaware in 1750, Adolph 
Benzel, wrote “in the shadows of Wilmington,” September 21, 
1751, to his friend Isaac Norris, in Philadelphia: ‘‘ Mihi, in um- 
bris Wilmingtonianis jam latenti, hoc unicum remanet gaudium, 
quod nomina Amicorum canere . . . possim.” ** The letter ex- 
presses deep gratitude for kindness shown to a newcomer who 
had been treated “ not as a stranger, not a foreigner, but as a 
son of the family.” After contrasting his present quiet situation 
with his former life of war and sword, camp and fortification, 
the writer turns to the timely subject of French-English rela- 
tions, quite evidently an old topic of conversation between them, 
and one of peculiar interest to Benzel, who had served in the 
French Army from 1745 to 1750. ‘Through his reading of books 
which Norris lent him he has now come, he writes, to discern 
the justice of the English cause, and he wishes to borrow “ Camb- 
denii Historia’ Britannia.’ ”’ *° 

On February 27, 1752, Adolph Benzel married Rebecca 
Tranberg,*° daughter of the former pastor at Christina, and 
settled in Newport, a few miles from Wilmington, to be a 
merchant,** work for which he had no talent or liking, although 
his brother-in-law, Andrew Tranberg, engaged in it with con- 
siderable success. 

In another letter to Isaac Norris, dated April 9, 1754, at 
Newport, Benzel, who has heard that the province plans to send 
troops against the French settlement on the Ohio, to destroy 
the newly built fort there, earnestly desires “avec le meme’ 
Honeur dans les presente Campain, (et peut etre pur [sic] la 


27 Ibid., p. 98. 

28 Logan Papers, VIII, 57 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). Benzel had arrived 
in Philadelphia on Sept. 28, 1750. 

29 A large part of Isaac Norris’ fine library was given to Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, by his son-in-law, John Dickinson. 

Subsequent letters from Benzel to Norris refer to this work as “ Vos Histoires 
Britaneques de Monst. Cambdeén” and “‘Ceux Deux Histoires Brithaniques,” ruling 
out the possibility that the valuable single-volume edition of William Camden’s 
Britannia, now in the library of Dickinson College, is the one Benzel read. 

30 Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 866. 

311752 census, Christina congregation, New Port’s rota. 
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Future,) Servir le Roy, Defensateur de la Foy, que jaitte capabel 
auparavant de meriter quatre Commissions de le Roy Tres 
Chretien.” * 

He wrote on the same day, in English, to Richard Peters, 
Secretary of the Province, asking him to intercede with the 
governor for a commission in the intended Ohio expedition 
suitable to the dignity in which he had served two kings before. 
(Upon leaving school Benzel had gone at once into the fortifi- 
cations service in his native Sweden.) “I have left my Country 
with honeur,” continues the letter, ‘as my . . . Recommenda- 
tions, (at present in Y'. Hands) Souffeciently Speeks in My 
Faveur. I have Serv’d except [in] my Own Country, a Estrange 
king, who [under whom] I hade no Wife nor Cild, as I at precent 
ar blessed under the king of Great Brithan’s kron [crown].” * 


Although Benzel had not received a reply to his letter of 
April 9, he wrote to Peters again on May 15, 1754, this time 
from ‘‘ Lewis Town” (Lewes, Sussex County), saying that 
although he had been informed the province “ never gives Con- 
sideration” for His Majesty’s service, he was still resolved to 
serve the British cause in the ‘ Chritical [sic] differences in 
America, at precient occasion’d.” ** Later, after he had received 
a commission in the British forces, Benzel declared that his 
present happiness arose from Peters’ favors, and so it must be 
supposed that the secretary gave him some practical help in 
carrying out his resolution. 


82 Logan Papers, VIII, 58. 

53 Peters Mss., III, 1750-54, p. 94 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . 

The child to whom Benzel refers is his daughter, Anna Ulrica, born Apr. 28, 1758 
(Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 816). 

In her grandmother Tranberg’s will, dated Aug. 4, 1764 (original in State Archives, 
Hall of Records, Dover, Delaware) , Anna Ulrica is called “‘ Honour.” Miss Virginia E. 
Shaw, member of the Archives staff and an expert authority on manuscript records, 
says that the body of the will is definitely not in Mrs. Tranberg’s own hand, and 
suggests that the Swedish pronunciation of the little girl’s name, “ Ahnah,” sounded 
more like “Honour” to the person who did the writing than any other name he 
knew. We are glad to have such a logical solution to this long-standing puzzle. 

Benzel family records published in Sweden in 1925 (cf. note 49, below), tell of 
Anna Ulrica’s marriage to Dr. Thomas Sparham, of Kingston, Quebec. The date is 
not given. (Gustav Elgenstierna: Den Introducerade Svenska Adelns Attartavlor med 
Tillagg och Rattelser (Stockholm, 1925]) , I, 302.) 


84 Miscellaneous Papers: Three Lower Counties, 1655-1805, p- 243 (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) . 
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Communicant records show that Benzel was still in Delaware 
on November 5, 1754. On April 5, 1755, however, he wrote 
Isaac Norris from New York that he was about to sail with a 
convoy to Halifax, and hoped “ that Our expedition at the Side 
of Cape Breton will be fild with Laurels.” * 

By September 15, 1755, he was back in Philadelphia, where 
he joined his wife and other heirs of Peter Tranberg in con- 
veying some of the Tranberg property. This manuscript deed 
is found in the unusually rich deed collections of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. 


A letter written June 21, 1756, “ uppon a portmantel in 
My yard ”’ at Oneida Carrying Place (the site of Fort Stanwix) , 
told Secretary Peters that General Shirley had given the writer, 
according to his promises, a lieutenancy in his own (Fiftieth) 
regiment, the commission dated November 24, 1755. Since 
that time two lieutenants had quitted the service, and another 
had been unhappily defeated at the Carrying Place, making 
Benzel an “ old’’ lieutenant in his rank in the regiment. He 
had left Schenectady on June 6, he wrote, witha party of 120 men 
of the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Regiments, under the command 
of Captain “‘ More,” and their march had been enlivened with 
a variety of incidents and alarms. This letter to Peters held an 
enclosure for Mrs. Benzel, to whom the writer had sent many 
letters, ““ but not recivd one,’’ which made him uneasy.** 

On October 27, 1756, Benzel wrote from Quebec to Richard 
Peters: ‘‘ We are all made prisoners of War, excepted the fiew 
that had,’ the honneur to Sacrify’ their lives in the execution 
of their duty.” The prisoners, surrounded and captured at 
Oswego, had first been taken to Montreal, where Lieutenant 
Benzel found among the officers of the French Army several 
of his old acquaintances, who showed him every civility and 
introduced him “in the best Houses.” He was, however, in 
distress of mind over the recent defeat, where the public loss 
was considerable, but the private losses, “ insufferabel.” For his 
own part, he had lost every individual thing he had, his pro- 


35 Logan Papers, VIII, 59. 
86 Peters Mss., IV, 1755-Nov. 1757, p. 62. 
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visions for one and a half-years’ campaign in the wilderness. 
Then, too, he was melancholy at the thought of sailing for 
England, where parts of the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Regiments 
were going for exchange; others were going to France. Benzel 
had been offered an exchange in America, which he longed to 
accept, but refused, finding it not reconciled with his honor 
and duty to leave his regiment, which expected to embark “ to 
Morrow.”” The letter concludes, “I have also embrac’d this 
opportunity to wait on Mistris Benzel, inclos’d in Your Letter, 
and expect that You will in My absence be the Same to them, as 
You have ben Mine, from the first arival to America.”’ *” 

The editor of A Documentary History of the State of New- 
York, published in Albany in 1851, says that on January 2, 1757, 
Adolph Benzel was appointed lieutenant in the Second Battalion, 
First Regiment of Foot, or Royals, then serving in America, in 
which he remained until he left the army in 1770.* 

A letter written to Thomas Penn from Albany on May 17, 
1760, speaks of “the great Faveurs I reciv’d from You at my 
Last Stay in London,” and mentions Lord Grenville. “If You 
please,’ says the writer, “ you may remember Hem [Grenville] 
to revive the Memory of a Intimate Friend, as He was pleasd 
to call my Deces’d Father [Dr. Eric Benzelius, the Younger, 
Archbishop of the Church of Sweden].’’ The letter continues 
with military matters: “ ‘This Campain I have the General’s 
promisse to be continued in the Same capacity, as I had the 
honneur Last Campain with General Wolfe... . [who] tought 
my worty His Friendship and Notice. I had only the misfortune 
to be present at a So Glorieus Deat.” °° 

Published records supply information about Benzel in later 
years: that in 1766 he was commissioned a justice for Albany 
County; “° that in 1768 he drew plans for the building of a town 
at Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, and was sent to London 
with them, as no one would be better able to give an account 


37 [bid., p. 77. 
88 FE. B. O'Callaghan, Documentary History, IV, 854, n. 


$° Penn Mss., Official Correspondence, IX, 1758-64, p. 134 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania) . 


40 4 Calendar of New York Colonial Commissions, 1680-1770 (New York, 1929) , 
p. 67. 
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of that part of the country, where he had made his residence 
for some time; ** that in 177] the treasurer of the colony was 
ordered to pay £150 “on the account of Adolphus Benzel, the 
surveyor who ran the division line between New York and 
Quebec ”; * that in 1774 the roll of New York civil officers paid 
by the Crown included ‘“Sufveyor of the King’s Woods, 
Adolphus Benzel. Appointed by the Crown. Salary, £300, 
sterling.” * 

The Calendar of Land Papers of New York ** has much to 
contribute, beginning with the petition of Adolphus Benzel, 
Rebecca Benzel, and Anna Ulrica Benzel, on May 28, 1766, for 
a grant of land in the county of Albany, near Crown Point; the 
certificate of General Gage, on December 15, 1766, that Lieu- 
tenant Adolphus Benzel served during the war; and the return 
of survey, on June 28, 1767, for the 3,000 acres requested (on 
the east side of Lake Champlain, in what is now Vermont). A 
return of survey, dated March 15, 1771, covers 1235 acres of 
land, one tract being a peninsula on the east side of Lake Cham- 
plain, called Chimney Point, 210 acres, and the second, on the 
west side of the lake, one mile from the fort at Crown Point, 
1025 acres. 

On May 12, 1775, the small British garrison at Crown Point 
was surprised and captured by American troops, without oppo- 
sition, and with no loss of life. The prisoners were sent to Con- 
necticut and valuable military stores were removed; the British 
colors were sent to Philadelphia and hung in Carpenters’ Hall. 
The tradition that ‘“‘ Colonel”’ Benzel was in command of the 
fort at the time of its capture, and that he died in battle there, 
can scarcely be defended. It is perhaps natural that in a time 
of much confusion, word of his death, which occurred sometime 


41 4 Calendar of New York Historical Manuscripts, Part II: English Manuscripis, 
1664-1776 (Albany, 1866) , p. 794. 

42 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, VIII 
(Albany, 1857), pp. 139-40. 

43 [bid., p. 454. 

444 Calendar of Colonial Manuscripts, Indorsed Land Papers, in the Office of 
the Secretary of State of New York, 1643-1803 (Albany, 1864), pp. 397, 421, 433, 523. 

Photostats of documents cited here and in following notes which refer to the 
Calendar may be seen in the collections of the American Swedish Historical Foundation, 
at the Swedish Museum, Philadelphia. 
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in 1775, apparently at his home near Crown Point, should have 
gathered colorful details as it traveled. 

Whether Benzel died before or after the Revolution began, 
he and his family would, of course, have been loyal to the British 
Crown, and their lands must all, eventually, have been con- 
fiscated, although this procedure seems to have gone slowly in 
outlying districts, except in the case of those who offered active 
resistance or some real threat to the American cause. At the 
close of the war, Lieutenant Colonel Robert Cochrane, of the 
Second New York Regiment, and Captain John Stephens, not 
otherwise identified, had a lively controversy about lands at 
Crown Point which both wanted and each claimed to have 
improved. Finally, under the terms of a tentative agreement, 
Cochrane conveyed to Stephens land described as one quarter 
of the Benzel patent.* 

On December 12, 1785, in Wilmington, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Springer, widow of Gabriel Springer and sister-in-law of 
Adolphus Benzel, was interrogated, with her daughter, Mrs. 
Ann Catherine (Parlin) Sharpe, as to her knowledge of Benzel’s 
land holdings in New York. The examination was administered 
by John McKinly, Esq., late governor of the Delaware State, 
whose complete transcript of the proceedings remains in the 
office of the Secretary of State of New York. In the Calendar of 
Land Papers the transcript is entered under the date of its 
certification, January 25, 1786.* 

A register of Swedish nobility, published in Stockholm in 
1755,*” states that Adolph, third son of Archbishop Dr. Eric 
Benzelius, the Younger, and his wife, Anna, daughter of Bishop 
Jesper Swedberg, was born July 20, 1718, and that he was 
elevated to the peerage on November 22, 1751.4 A similar, 


45 [bid., pp. 652-53 ff. 


46 [bid., p. 706. The full text of this interesting document is among the photostats 
at the Swedish Museum. Cf. n. 44. 


47 Anders Ant. von Stiernman, Matrikel Ofwer Swea Rikes Ridderskap och Adel 
(Stockholm, 1755), II, 1239, 1243, 1244. 

48 Well-preserved wax seals bearing the impression of the Benzel-Benzelstjerna arms 
(cf. J. B. Rietstap, Planches de L’Armorial Général [Paris, 1903], I, CLXXVIII-B, 
Benzelstjerna, Sweden-Finland) are found on a manuscript deed at the Historical 


Society of Delaware, signed by Adolphus Benzel and Rebekah Benzel, of the Province 
of New York, Sept. 22, 1766. 
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but much more comprehensive work, published in Stockholm 
in 1925,*° gives the place of Adolph’s birth as Upsala and states 
that he was enrolled as a student there in 1724 and at Lund 
University in 1736. A detailed outline of his military and official 
career ends: “ English fortress construction engineer in America, 
November 1, 1761, to 1769; forest superintendent, Crown Point 
District; died 1775 at Crown Point.” 

On November 26, 1783,*° Adolph Benzel’s widow, Rebecca, 
married William Killen, Chief Justice of the Delaware State, as 
his second wife, his first wife, Rebecca Allee, having died some 
years before. The Delaware Gazette, and General Advertiser 
for Saturday, February 6, 1790,* has this record: ‘‘ Died at 
Dover, on Thursday, the 7th ult., in the 60th year of her age, 
universally beloved and regretted, Mrs. Rebecca Killen, the 
pious and amiable consort of the Honorable William Killen, 
Esquire, Chief Justice of this State... .” 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1749 
[Second Book, p. 263] 


Dominica XXVII p: Trinit. [NovEMBER 26.]5* Andrew Loinan. Mis- 
trice Ingeborg Senecce [Sennexen, Sinnexen, Sinnickson].°* 


49 Gustav Elgenstierna, Svenska Adelns, I, 302. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Edward H. Preston, associate editor, The American 
Historical Co., Inc., New York, for the personal research he has done to make it 
possible for us to quote these records. 

50 Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 893. 

51 Newspapers (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

52 Third Book, p. 8: “Nar Communion af mig férsta gangen hdélts infunno sig 
icke flere 4n 2 personer darwid dndock detta heliga warcket langt Gfwert 4r i 
forsamlingen ej war hallit. (When my first communion service was held, not more 
than two persons were present for it, even though this holy office had not been 
performed in the congregation for well over a year.)” 

53 Ingeborg Tussey, daughter of Mathias and sister of William Tussey (cf. 
Delaware History, V1, 325, n. 30), married, on Dec. 9, 1726 (Holy Trinity Records, 
Second Book, p. 175) , John Sinnexen (Sinnex) , son of James and Dorcas (Harmansen) 
Sinnexen. John died, intestate, before July 21, 1747, and his widow, Ingeborg, and 
eight surviving children, one son and seven daughters, are named in New Castle 
County records (Orphans’ Court, Book C-1, pp. 81, 228; Deeds, Book T-1, p. 533). On 
Dec. 17, 1752, the widow married Edward Robinson, whom she also survived (cf. 
Delaware History, V1, 147, n. 27). 

In an account book kept by John Williams, New Castle cabinetmaker, during 
the years 1700-58, and in the library of the Historical Society of Delaware, there 
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Curistmas Day Philip Van der Weer * and his wife.** Marten Justice 
and his wife. Joseph Springer and his wife. Peter Smidt’s 
widow, Ms. Elizabeth Van der Weer.*® 


is an interesting reference to John “Sinnex.” The memorandum itself is undated, 
but it follows several entries for 1744, and reads: f 

“Memd. that I am to make for John Sinnex a Desk he finding outside Stuf 

for five pound the Lower Drawer 2 Inches Deeper then [sic] Common & the next 

1 Inch also to make an ovil table of his Stuf for which I am to have a Coverled 

I finding Cotton.” Aye 

64 At the last previously recorded attendance for communion of Philip Vandever, 
on June 10, 1739, along with other members of the Vandever family, “Sara Hasi” 
also was present. Beginning in 1733, her name appears in several baptismal sponsor 
lists, and on each occasion members of the Vandever family are represented. While 
she does not appear in this final installment of the communicant records, research in 
the deeds has disclosed certain family relationships, hitherto unpublished. Sarah 
Horsey (Hassi, Hasey), was the granddaughter of Mathias Mathiasson deFoss, or 
Mathias Mathiasson, Smith, as he is called in many early records, on whose forge 
were made iron letters for inscriptions still to be read on the outside walls of Holy 
Trinity Church. He had two sons, Hance and Johannes, and five daughters, Elizabeth, 
Ingeborg, Margareta, Helena, and Anna. (Cf. his will, signed “ Mathias Defoss,” and 
dated May 7, 1705 [New Castle County Wills, Book B-1, p. 142], in which his wife, 
Sarah, and the above children are named.) 

Hance, Mathias’ elder son, made his will on Jan. 21, 1707 (ibid., p. 145), providing 
for his wife, Christian, and leaving the land “where the house and plantation is 
upon” to their unborn child. 

On Mar. 17, 1728/9, Joseph Horsey, of New Castle County, tailor, and Sarah, his 
wife, sold to George Gregg, of the same county, 100 acres of land on the west side 
of Brandywine Creek which Hance Defoss had inherited from his father, Mathias 
Defoss, and in his will had bequeathed to his daughter, Sarah, she being an infant 
then unborn, but now the wife of Joseph Horsey (New Castle County Deeds, Book I-1, 
p. 66). Cf. the marriage, on Nov. 21, 1728, of Joseph Horsey and Sara deFoss (Holy 
Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 189). 

Sarah “ Hasi” of the communicant records is thus identified, although her quite 
evident connection with the Vandever family is not yet explained. 

55In 1744 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 253) Beata (Hopman) Vanne- 
man, Widow of John Vanneman, married Philip (Cornelius’ son) Vandever, as his 
fourth wife. Philip died in August, 1750 (Delaware History, V, 196). 

The 1752 census of members of the Christina congregation includes Beata Hopman, 
Edward Graham’s wife, with her three daughters, Maria Vanneman and Rachel and 
Rebecca Vandever. The record states that Beata is a communicant, and that she 
understands, speaks, and reads Swedish well. 

New Castle County Orphans’ Court records for April 21, 1752 (Book C-1, p. 157), 
refer to Beata “Grimes” (often found as a variant for “Graham ”), late the widow 
and relict of Philip Vandever, yeoman, deceased. 

56 The marriage of Peter, son of Hans George and Maria (Stalcop) Smith, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Vandever and his first wife, Elizabeth, is not recorded 
in the church books, Their daughter, Mary, born June 19, 1746 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 258), is listed in the congregational census of 1752 as 
living in Wilmington with her mother and her mother’s sister, Susannah Vandever. 

An early reading of Peter Smith’s gravestone in the churchyard gives the date 
of his death as Jan. 8, 1747/8, his age being 27 years. 

The published abstract of Philip Vandever’s will makes no reference to his 
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COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1750 
[Second Book, p. 265] 


Easter Day [Aprit 15.] Mons Justice, his wife. Mistrice Tranberg. Mr. 
Forsberg.** Christiern Brunberg, his wife. Jonas Walrave, 
his wife. Andrew Loinan. Charles Springer, his wife. The 
widow Claesson. Justa Justis, Senior, his wife. 


PENTECOST [JUNE 3.] Morten Mortensson, his wife. John Stalcop, his 
wife. The widow Weinantz {[Wainam, Weiney, Vainam, 
Vainan, Vinan, Viney, Vining].** 


Dominica VTA P: TRIN: [JuLy 15.] Philip Van der Weer, his wife. 
Christiern Brunberg, his wife. Andrew Loinan. Mistrice 
Tranberg. Israel Acrelius. Ericus Vnander [Unander]. 


Dominica XXII p: TRIN: [NOVEMBER I11.] Joseph Springer, his wife.5* 
Mons Justice, his wife. Jonas Walrave, his wife. Andrew 


Loinan. 


bequest to his daughter Elizabeth, to whom he left three acres of marsh in addition 
to her share in his personal estate. (Cf. New Castle County Wills, Book G-1, p. 414.) 

57 Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 9: 

“Studiosus Herr Nils Forsberg Gothoburgensis var til oss ankommen. (Student 
Herr Nils Forsberg, from Gothenburg, has arrived among us.)” 

58In the 1752 census, Widow “ Weiney ” is listed in the home of Maria (Morton) 
Stalcop, widow of John Stalcop. 

Although “Ante [Andrew] Vainan and his wife, Margareta,” were members of 
the congregation in 1710 when their son Lars was born, and their names appear many 
times, with varied spellings, in the church records, Margareta’s own family name 
is still unknown to us. Was Margaret the wife of Anders when the church pews 
were originally assigned, among them, one to Anders Vainan and one to his wife? A 
source which seemed to promise much, but which really tells little about her identity 
is a deed given on Feb. 21, 1737/8, by Andrew Vinan, of Christiana Hundred, yeoman, 
and Margaret, his wife, and John Twiggs, of Mill Creek Hundred, yeoman, and 
Elinor, his wife, to Edward Robinson, of Bread and Cheese Island (New Castle 
County Deeds, Book M-1, p. 57). The property conveyed is part of a tract in which 
Elinor Twiggs’ father, Paul Thomas (son of Olle Thomasson, who was son of Thomas 
Jacobsson) , had a_half-interest. The other half-interest had been vested in Aaron 
Johnson (cf. Delaware History, V, 279, n. 23), who apparently had no descendants. 
Why was it necessary for Andrew and Margaret Vinan to “make a covenant” with 
John and Elinor Twiggs before the land could be soid? Elinor was her father’s only 
daughter and heir. Was Margaret's claim on the other half of the land? When the 
full history of the property can be traced, Margaret Vinan’s identity may be learned. 

59 Joseph Springer, son of Charles and Maria (Hendrickson) Springer, was born 
in 1709 and died in 1799, according to an early reading of his gravestone in the 
churchyard. His wife, Annika, daughter of Mans and Catharina (Walraven) Justis, 
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COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1751 
[Second Book, p. 265] 


New Year’s Day Mistrice Tranberg, Mr. Andrew Tranberg,. Ms. 
Rebecca Tranberg, Ms. Elizabeth Tranberg. Charles Spring- 
er, his wife. —The widow Claesson. 


Easter Day [Aprit 7.] The widow Van der Weer. The widow Peters- 
son.®? The widow Weinantz. Andrew Loinan. Stina Peters- 
son.*1 The widow Elizabeth Smidt. Morten Mortensson 
and his wife. Israel Robinsson’s wife.6? Nicolaus Forsberg. 


had died before Joseph’s will was made on June 1, 1791 (probated Mar. 11, 1799; New 
Castle County Wills, Book O-1, p. 446) . 

A baptismal record for Apr. 25, 1731, lists Joseph Springer and Annika Justice 
(sic) among the sponsors (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 220). An entry 
for Sept. 10, 1732 (ibid., p. 230) , records the birth of a son, Charles, on Sept. 3, 1732, 
to Joseph Springer and Annicka, his wife. From the two entries an approximate date 
for their marriage can be determined. 

“ Annica” Springer is named in the will of her father, Mans Justis (New Castle 
County Wills, Book K-1, p. 122). 

60 Christiana (Christina) Morton, daughter of Mathias and Anna (Justis) Morton 
(cf. Delaware History, V, 286, n. 35) and widow of Samuel Peterson (ibid., V, 197). 
Letters of administration on Samuel Peterson’s estate were given on Feb. 5, 1750/1 
(New Castle County Wills, Book G-1, p. 455), to Catharine (sic) Peterson, another 
example of the interchangeable use of the names Catharina and Christiana referred 
to earlier (Delaware History, V1, 62, n. 17). 

On Nov. 15, 1752 (Third Book, p. 867), Christiana (Morton) Peterson married 
Jesper Jespersson Walraven, often called Gisbert, Gisebert, or Guisbert Walraven 
in land and court records, as his third wife. 

In the 1752 census Jesper and Christiana Walraven are listed as communicants 
and as able to understand, speak, and read Swedish. Living with them is “ their 
daughter, Christina Petersson,” who is blind, and who, like the four Walraven sons 
still at home, is able to understand and speak Swedish. 

61 This is the “ Christeen Petersson” who married Daniel Few on June 25, 1752 
(Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 866). In the 1752 census, Wilmington district, 
“Christina Petersson, Daniel Few’s wife,” is recorded as a communicant and as able 
to understand, speak, and read Swedish “ well,” and to read English. There are 
baptismal records in the church book for three children of Daniel and Christina Few, 
and burial records, in 1757, for a son of Daniel Tew (sic) and for Daniel himself. 
(Cf. Delaware History, V, 201.) 

Although the census report indicates her careful upbringing in a good Swedish 
home and seems to connect her quite definitely with the Holy Trinity congregation, 
we have found, as yet, nothing we can accept as proof of Christina's parentage. The 
Peterson families of the congregation are well recorded in the church books, and in 
deeds and wills (although to the uninitiated it is confusing to find some of the Peter- 
sons called “Smith” and others, “Caupony”), but there is neither a Christina 
(Christiana, Christian) nor a Catharina among them who seems to meet all the 
requirements. The possibility that she was a daughter of Hans Petersson, Smith, and 
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PENTECOsT [May 26.] Morten Justice and his wife.** The widow Stal- 
cop.** The widow Claesson. Christiern Brunberg. Joseph 
Springer and his wife. Anders Hindricsson and his wife. 
Hans Petersson and his wife. Mons Justice and wife. 


Elizabeth Owens, his wife, is worth consideration. If Christina had been a widow, not 
a Peterson by birth, Acrelius would have said so. 

An entry in the published marriage records of St. Michael's and Zion Church, 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, IX [Harrisburg, 1880], 333), tells 
of the marriage of Christina Few, widow, to John Hartin (sic), on Jan. 21, 1768. 
The manuscript may show this name to be Harlin (Harlan). 

There is some evidence that the Daniel Few whom Christina married was a son 
of James Few, a Friend, of Kennett Township, Chester County, and Dorcas Matthews, 
his wife. If this is true, Daniel was a nephew of the much better known Daniel Few 
who married Esther Howell, lived in Wilmington for many years at this same period, 
bought and sold considerable real estate, and is otherwise mentioned in public records, 
so that he is easy to identify. About 1760 the elder Daniel and his family moved to 
Kent County, Delaware, where Daniel’s estate was administered in 1761 and Esther’s, 
in 1768 (cf. Kent County Probate Records, 1680-1800, compiled by Leon deValinger, 
Jr., State Archivist, and published by the Public Archives Commission of Delaware 
[Dover, 1944]). Wilmington Monthly Meeting records show that four children of 
Daniel and Esther Few, Daniel, Evan, Phebe, and Rachel, were given certificates to 
Duck Creek Meeting (Kent County) in 1760. 

62 Elizabeth Hendrickson, daughter of John and Brita (Cock) Hendrickson, was 
married to Israel Robinson, son of Edward Robinson, after Oct. 28, 1722, when she 
is last called by her father’s name in the church records, On that date, “ Elisabeth 
and Brita Hindricssen” were among the sponsors for the baptism of “ Carolus” 
(Charles) Springer, infant son of Christopher Springer and his wife, Catharina, who 
was their sister. (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 130.) 

On Nov. 1, 1723, a daughter, Anna, was born to Israel Robinson and Elizabeth, 
his wife. (Ibid., p. 143.) 

In the 1752 census, Israel is reported as able to read English and to understand 
and speak, but not read, Swedish. He is not a communicant. Elizabeth, his wife, is 
listed as a communicant, and as able to understand, speak, and read Swedish “ well,” 
but not able to read English. 

63 Brita Walraven, whom Morton Justis married Oct. 18, 1713 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 22), died July 14, 1747, aged 54, according to an early copy 
of her gravestone in the churchyard. On Dec. 5, 1747 (ibid., p. 258), he married 
Magdalena, daughter of Charles and Maria (Hendrickson) Springer and widow of 
Jesper Robinson and Paul Paulson. 

64 Both Andrew Stalcop, Sr., and his nephew, Andrew, Jr. (cf. Delaware History, 
VI, 62, n. 17), had died before this record was written. The reference here is to 
Anna Barbara, widow of Albert Woolbough and of Andrew Stalcop, Sr., as later 
communicant records and the 1752 census prove. 

Hannah Stalcop (her name was really Johanna) , widow of Andrew, Jr., or Andrew 
Hakan Stalcop, as he sometimes appears in the church records, came before the 
Orphans’ Court as his executrix on July 17, 1744 (New Castle County Orphans’ Court 
Records, Book C-1, p. 38), and again on July 17, 1759 (ibid., p. 319), when she is 
called ““ Hannah Abrahams.” 

Those who know Dr. Nils G. Sahlin, Director of the American Swedish Historical 
Foundation, will not need to be told that he had no part in transferring King Haakon 
VII from the throne of Norway to that of Denmark, as an earlier footnote on Andrew 
Hakan Stalcop would seem to imply (Delaware History, VI, 313, n. 20). All responsi- 
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Dominica XV post TRINIT. [SEPTEMBER 15.] Mistrice Claesson. Mistrice 
Stalcop. Mistrice King. Mistrice Petersson. Mr. Adolph 
Benzel. 
N.B. Johan Van der Weer in his illness. 


Curistmas Day Carls Gustaf von Splittdorff.*° Andrew Loinan. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1752 
[Second Book, p. 265] 


New YEAR’s Day Hans Smidt. Hans Petersson and his wife. 


Easter Day [Marcu 29.] Morten Mortensson and his wife. Joseph 
Springer and his wife. Ms. Wallborg Claesson. Ms. Elizabeth 
Smidt. Morten Justis and his wife. Carl Springer and his 
wife. Anders Hindricsson and his wife. Ms. Maria Wall- 
raven. 
N.B. March 31. William Tossa’s wife, in her illness. 


THE Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER Easter [ApRIL 19.] Israel Acrelius. Olof 
Parlin and his wife, Elizabeth Tranberg. Eric Unander 
and his wife, Maria Hesselia.*® Mag:[ister] Gabriel Nas- 
man.®* Joh.[an] Abrah.{am] Lidenius.** Gustav Hesselius. 
Andreas Tranberg. Mss. Cathrina Tranberg. Olof Tossa. 
The widow Weinantz. 

[Page 266:] 


bility for this coup must rest upon the one who, with Dr. Sahlin’s explicit words and 
her husband’s careful biographical notes on Haakan VII of Norway before her, typed— 
in two places!—Denmark. 

85 Charles Justis, from Kingsessing, Philadelphia County, brother of Mans and 
Morton Justis. On Oct. 21, 1753 (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 867) , Charles, 
a widower, married Rebecca (Cleneay) Robinson, of the Christina congregation (cf. 
note 79, below) . 

No mention of “ Splittdorff’ has been found in early maps or records of King- 
sessing Township; apparently the term was a purely colloquial one. A 1750 entry in 
Gloria Dei (Wicaco) records calls Charles Justis “Charles Splitdorf,” but this and 
the communicant entry above are the only references to the name so far discovered. 

66 Daughter of Gustavus and Lydia (Justis?) Hesselius. Cf. n. 4, above. 

67 Olof Parlin’s predecessor at Gloria Dei Church (Wicaco) . 

68 Son of Abraham Lidenius, early pastor at Raccoon and Penns Neck, and 
Elizabeth van Neaman (Vanneman), his wife. The birth of “ Abraham and Lisa 
Lidenius’ Johannes,” on Oct. 14, 1717, is recorded in Penns Neck baptisms. The 
family went to Sweden in 1724. 

John Abraham Lidenius, commissioned in 1750 as an “ extraordinary,” or assistant 
pastor, brought with him from Sweden a royal warrant, dated July 9, 1750, appointing 
Eric Unander full pastor of the New Jersey congregations. After helping Unander 
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THE Next Day AFTER [Aprit 20.] Communicants of the German Fol- 
lowing: 1: George Kling.*® 2: Friedrich Wirth, his wife, 
Anna Dorothea.” 3: George Dillman, his wife, Margreta. 
4: Joseph Shall, his wife, Ursula Barbara. 5 Jacob Stahl- 
man. [There is no No. 6.] 7 Johan Fritch. 8 Wallburger 
Mullerin. 9 Catharina Barbara. 10. Maria Margreta Lemini. 
11 Anna Maria Lemini.. 


PenTEcosT [May 17.] The widow Claesson. The widow Stalcop. Hans 
Petersson and his wife. Anders Loinan. The widow King.” 
Jacob Stille. Johan Smidt’s wife, Anna Springer.7? The 
widow Cleany.7*? Hans Smidt. 


for a time, Lidenius preached elsewhere in New Jersey and in many places in 
Pennsylvania, returning to the Raccoon and Penns Neck churches when Unander 
succeeded Acrelius as pastor at Christina, in 1756. 

69 This name, usually spelled “ Cling,” is of especial interest to the many present- 
day Delawareans who are descendants of Joseph Lynam (1770-1872) . 

George Cling’s daughter Susannah, born Mar. 24, 1750 (New Castle County 
Orphans’ Court Kecords, Book D-1, p. 22), married, on Apr. 2, 1776, Hans Stamcast 
(Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 888). Their daughter, Joanna Stamcast, 
married, on Mar. 27, 1800 (Third Book, p. 670) , Joseph Lynam, son of John and Anna 
(Springer) Lynam, born Oct. 11, 1770 (Third Book, p. 858). The Delaware Gazette 
for Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1872 (Historical Society of Delaware), records the death, on 
Feb. 4, in Christiana Hundred, of Mr. Joseph Lynam, in the 102d year of his age. 
Joanna Stamcast, his wife, died Dec. 19, 1854. (Delaware State Journal, Dec. 22, 1854.) 

70 Friederich Wiirth’s signature, in German script, is found on a manuscript list 
of ‘Subscribers to ye Oath of Fidelety” taken on Aug. 15, 1778, before John Lea, 
Esqr., and now in the collections of the Historical Society of Delaware. Anna Dorothea, 
his wife, was not versed in formal handwriting, but the identifying mark with which 
she signed a deed is quite delightful. Readers will find it reproduced at the end of 
this installment of communicant records. 

71. On Sept. 27, 1719 (Delaware History, VI, 60), Maria Stedham attended com- 
munion with her father, Lucas Stedham, her brothers Lucas and Jonas, and young 
Lucas’ wife, Ingeborg. 

On Dec. 10, 1755 (ibid., V, 200), Maria King, 52 years old, was buried in the 
churchyard. Her will, naming her son, Frederick, and her brother, Jonas Stidham, 
was offered for probate next day. (New Castle County Wills, Book Miscellaneous-l, 
p- 265.) The same book of records, p. 259 (in this volume the wills are arranged 
alphabetically, not chronologically, and are copies of manuscript wills not recorded 
elsewhere or recorded in books now lost), contains the will of Elias King, miller, 
of Brandywine Hundred, dated Feb. 14, 1746 (/7) , probated Mar. 10, 1746(/7) , naming 
his wife, Mary, his son, Frederick, and a son and daughter by his former marriage, 
to Annika Tussey. 

Elias King’s marriage to Mary Beans (Bean, Bane—a Chester County name) on 
Jan. 1, 1745, is found in the second book of Holy Trinity records, p. 255. Records 
of Maria’s previous marriage (or marriages, as now secms likely), have not yet been 
verified. 

In the census of 1752, Brandywine Creek’s second district, Maria King, widow, 
communicant, able to read English and to understand, read, and speak Swedish, is 
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Dominica XV post Trinir. [SEPTEMBER 17.]** Mons Justis and his wife. 
Andrew Loinan. Mss Cleany. Mss Claesson. The widow 


King. 


Curistmas Day Morten Morten and his wife. The widow Claessen. 
Hans Petersson and his wife. Andrew Hindricsson and his 
wife. Joseph Springer and his wife. Jesper Wallraven and 
his wife. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE- YEAR $1753 
[Second Book, p. 266] 


Easter Day [ApriL 22.] Charles Springer, his wife. Morten Justis, his 
wife. Anders Hindricsson, his wife. Jonas Wallraven’s 
widow. The widow Claesson. The widow Cleany. The 
widow Wollfsback [Woolbough], 1t.e., Philip Stalcop’s 
mother. Hans Smidt. 


PENTECOST [JUNE 10.] Gustaf Justis, his wife. Gustaf Wallrave, his wife. 
Jonas Wallraven’s widow.”> Sarah Wallrave, the daughter.7¢ 


listed with her son, Frederick, “4 years old.” (He was really about 6; cf. his father’s 
will. 

a Oct. 17, 1767, Frederick King, tailor, of Brandywine Hundred, conveyed land 
devised to him, subject to his mother’s life interest, by the will of his father, Elias 
King, dated Feb. 14, 1746/7. 

72In 1744 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 253) Anna Springer, daughter 
of Charles, Jr., and Margareta (Robinson) Springer (cf. Delaware History, VI, 157, 
n. 36), married John Smith, son of Hans George Smith, hatter, and Maria Stalcop, 
his wife. (Cf. Delaware History, V, 196, 199.) 

73 William Cleneay’s first wife, Maria Springer, whom he married July 31, 1716 
(cf. Thomas Holcomb, Records of Immanuel Church [Wilmington, 1890], p. 218), 
apparently died in the early 1740’s. There is no burial record. In February, 1745 
(Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 255), William married Mary Thompson, the 
“widow Cleany” named in communicant records. 

The Historical Society of Delaware owns a manuscript deed, dated Feb. 9, 1749/50, 
written on parchment, and signed by two of the Cleneay daughters, Mary and 
Hannah, and Mary’s husband, James. Hall. The deed quotes a portion of William 
Cleneay’s will, dated Apr.. 12, 1747, which is not now of record. 

Although his name appears with such varied spellings, William Cleneay’s own 
excellent signature is found on several Holy Trinity Church documents. 

74 This is the month in which the calendar change from Old Style to New Style 
was made, in Great Britain and her colonies. The last day of the Old Style was 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, 1752, and the next day, Thursday, became Sept. 14, instead 
of Sept. 3. The following Sunday, therefore, was Sept. 17, rather than Sept. 6, as 
an earlier reckoning of Sundays after Trinity would have had it. 

75 Daughter of Justa (Gustaf) and Anna (Morton) Justis, of Kingsessing, Phila- 
delphia County, and youngest sister of John, Mans, Gustaf, and Morton Justis, of the 
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Joseph Springer, his wife. Mons Justis, his wife. Anders 
Loinan, his daughter, James Andersson’s wife, Brita. Hans 
Petersson, his wife. Jesper Wallraven, his wife. The widow 
Weinantz. Morten Morten, his wife. The widow Stalcop. 
Hustru [Mrs.] Anna Smidt. Mistriss Anna Cathrina Tran- 
berg. The widow Cleany. The widow Jaquette, in sickbed. 
The widow Stalcop, in ‘sickbed. 


Dominica XVIta post Trinit. [OcroseEr 7.] Morten Justis and his wife. 
The widow Cleany. The widow Claesson. 


SickBED ‘Timotheus Lucasson Stedham. Morten Mortensson’s wife. 


Curistmas Day Hans Petersson and his wife. Joseph Springer and his 
wife. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1754 
[Second Book, p. 266] 


New Year's Day Carolus Springer and his wife. Jonas Justis and his 
wife. 
[Page 267:] 


Christina congregation. (Cf. her father’s will, dated Feb. 7, 1721/2, probated Feb. 17, 
1721/2; Philadelphia Wills, Book D, p. 208, No. 234.) 

Maria Justis married Jonas Jonasson Walraven on Dec. 1, 1727 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 184). Jonas died in 1751 (cf. Delaware History, V, 197), 
and his widow, in 1757 (Delaware History, V, 201). 

In the 1752 census “ Maria Wallrave,” widow, is listed as head of a household 
which includes her daughter Sarah, her son Gustaf and his wife, Sarah (a daughter 
of Walraven and Christiana [Colesberry] Walraven) , and others, not members of the 
family. 

a Sarah, daughter of Jonas and Maria (Justis) Walraven, above, was born June 22, 
1730 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 213), and died in 1759 (cf. Delaware 
History, V, 202). Her marriage to Morton Morton, son of Mathias and Elizabeth 
Morton of New Castle Hundred, is not found in the church book, but other records 
help in establishing the date. On Nov. 4, 1753, “Sarah Wallraven” was present as 
a sponsor at the baptism of her brother Gustaf’s child Hannah (Holy Trinity Records, 
Third Book, p. 817), while on Sept. 22, 1754, “ Morten Morten’s wife, Sarah,” was 
sponsor, with her brother, for Peter Stalcop’s child Susannah (Third Book, p. 820). 

In the 1890 publication of Holy Trinity records (Horace Burr, The Records of 
Holy Trinity [Old Swedes] Church, Wilmington, Del. . . . [Wilmington, 1890], p. 576) 
the surname Morton is omitted in the baptismal entry for Morton and Sarah (Wal- 
raven) Morton’s first child, Jonas, making his name appear to be Jonas Walraven, 
as it is indexed. The original entry, however, reads: “The child Jonas, born 17 
April [1755], baptized 18 May [1755]. Parents, Morten Morten, Sarah Wallrave. 
Sponsors, Gustaf and Sarah Wallrave, Nils and Mary Justis” (Holy Trinity Records, 
Third Book, p. 822). 
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Easter Day [Aprit 14.] The widow Claesson. The widow Weyney 
[Weinantz]. James Andersson’s wife, Brita. James Springer.7” 
Jacob Stille. Johan Hedge and his wife.”* Anders Hindrics- 
son and his wife. The widow . . . [edge of page gone] Jesper 
Wallraven and his wife. Swen Wallraven and his wife. 
William van Neaman and his wife. Hannah Cleany.’® 
William Tossa and his wife. Morten Morten and his wife. 
Mrs Anne Cathrine Tranberg. 


77 Researchers who forget that “James” is the English form of “Jacob” are 
misled into thinking that two individuals, James Springer and Jacob Springer, are 
meant, in records which actually refer to only one. 

James, son of Charles and Maria (Hendrickson) Springer, was born in 1703 and 
died in 1763, aged 60 (cf. Delaware History, V, 204). He married, about 1732, Mary 
Bishop, daughter of Nicholas and Dorcas Bishop, of Christiana Hundred, who survived 
him by many years. Her will, dated May 22, 1786, was probated Mar. 23, 1790 (New 
Castle County Wills, Book N-1, p. 107). Original administration accounts filed by 
her executors remain in the State Archives, Hall of Records, Dover, Delaware. James’ 
own will, recorded in a book which no longer exists, is referred to in New Castle 
County Orphans’ Court proceedings (Books D-1, pp. 327, 360, and F-1, p. 312). In 
the court records, as in various deeds, he is called Jacob Springer, which is probably 
the name he himself preferred. Most of the church records, however, call him James. 

In the 1752 census, James Springer and Maria, his wife, with their children Darkes 
(Dorcas) , Carl, Maria, Rebecca, Nils (Nicholas), Anna, Elizabeth, and Jacob, are 
listed in Jacob Stille’s rota. Their son John was born June 5, 1753 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Third Book, p. 816); Thomas was born June 13, 1755 (Third Book, p. 822). 

78 John Hedges (often written Hedge and sometimes Hodge, although this may 
have begun as a misreading of the English ‘““e”) was a blacksmith and the eldest son 
of Charles Hedges, who helped with the building of the church in 1698-99 and was 
one of the original pew-holders, Later the family moved to Chester County, and in 
1730 Charles and his wife, Elizabeth, sold their land and marsh in Mill Creek 
Hundred, New Castle County, some of which was bought from William Guest in 1704 
(New Castle County Deeds, Book L-4, p. 341). Charles Hedges and his brother Joseph 
are included in a list of New Castle County landholders made in 1701 by James 
Logan (Logan Papers: Quitrents, Three Lower Counties, 1701-13. [Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania.]) 

On Dec. 20, 1738 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 242), John Hedges 
married Susannah Hendrickson, daughter of John and Brita (Cock) Hendrickson. 
Both John and Susannah are recorded in the 1752 census as communicant members 
of the congregation. 

79 Daughter of William and Maria (Springer) Cleneay. Her signature, “ Hannah 
Cleanney,” appears on at least two manuscript deeds in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. One of these, dated Mar. 25, 1754, she and Israel Acrelius signed 
as witnesses. The other has been described in note 73, above. 

Records of Gloria Dei Church (Philadelphia) for Oct. 26, 1754, show Hannah's 
presence, with Charles and Margareta (Robinson) Springer and their son Charles, 
at the baptism of Charles Justis, infant son of Charles and Rebecca (Cleneay) Justis 
of Kingsessing, Philadelphia County. Rebecca, who was Hannah Cleneay’s sister, 
had married, first, Jonas Robinson, Margareta (Robinson) Springer’s brother. Jonas 
died in January, 1748/9. (Cf. his will, New Castle County Wills, Book G-1, p. 221 
and that of his father, Edward Robinson, Book H-1, p. 543.) 
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THE FourTH SunDAY AFTER Easter [May 12.]® The German Pastor 
at Providence and New Hanover, H.[enry] Mithlenberg. 
German Pastor Extraord:{inary] at Philadelphia, [Matthias] 
Heinzelman. Pastor at Wicacoa, Mag:[ister] Olof Parlin. 
Pastor at Racoon and Pensneck, Herr Eric Unander. The 
pastor's wife at Wicacoa, Elizabeth Parlin. The pastor’s 
wife at Racoon, Maria Unander. The Provost, Israel Acrelius. 
Morten Justis and his wife. Mons Justis, widower. Anders 
Loinan. 


PENTECOST [JUNE 2.] Edward Robbinsson and his wife. Charles Springer 
and his wife. The widow Claesson. The widow Cleany. 
The widow Wallraven. Gustaf Wallrawen and his wife. 


JuLy 8, SickBED. Jonas Morten. 
AuGusT 17, SickBEpD. Peter Andersson and his wife. 


NOVEMBER 5, SickBED. Mr. Adolph Benzel and Mrs Benzel. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1755 
[Second Book, p. 267] 


CuristMas Day [1754] AND New Year’s Day 1755 Gustaf Wallraven, 
his wife. Jonas Wallraven’s widow. Mr. Joachim Reinke.* 
William van Neaman and wife. The widow Weiney. 


EasTER Day [Marcu 30.] Morten Justis, his wife. Jesper Wallraven, 
Senior, his wife. James Springer. Joseph Springer. The 


80 Third Book, p. 27: “Den 4de Séndagen efter Paska eller den 12te Maji, war 
Preestméte i Christina. d& Senior Ministerii Lutherano Germanici Herr Henric 
Miihlenberg, Herr Matthias Heinzelman Pastor Extraord: i Tyska Foérsamlingen i 
Philadelphia, Pastor i Wicacoa Mag. Olof Parlin, Pastor Ex. Racoon och Pensneck 
Herr Eric Unander woro med mig tilsamman. . . . Wi anammade Herrans Nattward 
tilsamman om Séndagen. Om Mé6ndagen hdllo de Tyska Preesterne Gudstjenst 
For Tyskt Folk Som bodde heer omkring Samt utdelte Herrans Nattward. (The 
fourth Sunday after Easter, or the 12th of May, [there] was clergy meeting at Christina. 
Then the senior member of the German Lutheran Ministerium, Herr Henric Miihlen- 
berg, Herr Matthias Heinzelman, assistant pastor of the German congregation at 
Philadelphia, pastor at Wicaco, Magister Olof Parlin, [and] assistant pastor [evidently 
a slip of the pen; Unander was no longer an assistant but a fully commissioned 
pastor], Raccoon and Penns Neck, Herr Eric Unander, were gathered with me... . 
We partook of the Lord’s Supper together on Sunday. On Monday the German 
clergymen held service for German folk who live hereabouts, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper.) ” 

81 Joachim Reincke, teacher of Raccoon parish’s Swedish school. Cf. “ Archivum 
Americanum,” I, 407. 
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widow Claesson. Peter Andersson, his wife. Anders Hindrics- 
son, his wife. Hans Petersson, his wife. Hustru Brita 
Andersson. Jacob Stille. Hustru Anna Smidt. Mrs. Stina 
Lea.8? Olle Tossa, his wife. Mrs. Cathrina Tranberg. Mr. 
Andreas Tranberg. Hannah Cleany. Maria, Johan Claes- 
son’s wife. 


Tue SixtH SUNDAY AFTER Easter [May 11.] The German Pastors from 
Philadelphia and Germantown, Herr Peter Brunholz [Brunn- 
holz] and Herr Friedrich HandShue [Handschuh]. Mag.- 
[ister] Parlin, from Wicacoa, and his wife. Herr Pastor from 


82“ Christina Lea, Capt. John Lea’s wife,” is listed in the 1752 congregational 
census, Wilmington district, as a communicant, and as being able to understand and 
speak Swedish and to read both Swedish and English. Her signature, “ Christian Lea,” 
is found, with that of her husband, “ Jno. Lea,’ who is called mariner at some 
periods and merchant at others, on several documents, one of the best being a 
manuscript deed dated May 2, 1763, in the collections of the Historical Society of 
Delaware. Born Sept. 7, 1731, daughter of William and Anna Maria (Schaffenhausen) 
Tussey (cf. Delaware History, VI, 325, n. 30), Christiana (Christian, Christina, Stina) 
Lea died in 1808, her will being probated on July 28 of that year (New Castle County 
Wills, Book Q-1, p. 332). The inscription on her gravestone in Old Swedes churchyard 
is now so nearly gone that only “ Christiana” can be clearly seen. 

John Lea was a Quaker, disowned because of his marriage “ by a hireling priest” 
to one not in unity with Friends. Through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Ernest A. 
Harding, rector of Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, and Mr. William White Mont- 
gomery, church archivist, we were permitted to see the original record of the marriage, 
on Mar. 19, 1749/50, of “ John Lea and Christiana Tusse[y].” They were married by 
the Rev. Mr. William Sturgeon, assistant rector of the parish. (Dr. Robert Jenney 
was rector of Christ Church at that period.) 

After retiring from the sea, John Lea was a prominent citizen of Wilmington 
for a long time, and there is much available material about him, both published 
and in manuscript, which need not be quoted here. One reference to his seafaring 
days which we do not find mentioned elsewhere, however, may be of interest. It is 
contained in manuscript records of the Philadelphia Custom House (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania) , where an entry in Register Book No. 19 recites the deposition made 
for registry purposes on Apr. 18, 1758, by John Lea, of the City of Philadelphia, 
merchant, concerning the brigantine “‘ Globe,” of Philadelphia, a square-sterned vessel 
of forty tons, built at Marcus Hook in the year 1758, Lea being master and part 
owner. 

The “Globe's” subsequent history is not known, but the following year John 
“Lee's” name appears in Pennsylvania Gazette shipping news (Aug. 16, 1759) as 
master of the brig “ Dolphin,” of which Thomas Clifford, a Philadelphia merchant, 
apparently was owner. Reports in Lea’s handwriting among Clifford’s papers serve to 
identify the “ Lee” named in the Gazette. (Cf. Gilbert Cope Collection, Vol. 50, p. 6 
[Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania.]) 

The date of his death seems not to be generally known, but it was published in 
an obituary notice in Wilmington’s Mirror of the Times, and General Advertiser for 
Wednesday, July 20, 1803: “Died. On Friday evening last, in the 78th year of his 
age, John Lea, Esq., a respectable citizen of this Borough, and many years a Magistrate 
of this County.” (Newspapers, Historical Society of Delaware.) : 
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Racoon, Herr Eric Unander, and his wife. Herr Joh.[an] 
Abr.[aham] Lidenius, Extr. Ord. The Provost, Israel 
Acrelius. The widow Cleany. The widow . . . [gone] [The 
widow Wleiny. [Remainder of page torn off and lost.] 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1756 
[Second Book, p. 268] 


THE New Year’s Day GaTHERING Hans Petersson and his wife. The 
widow Claesson. Sven Wallraven and his wife. Gustaf 
Wallraven and his wife. Jonas Wallraven’s widow. Anders 
Loinan. Mrs. Brita Andersson. Nils Forsberg. 


EasTER Day [Aprit 18.] Jacob Stille. Anders Loinan. Brita Andersson. 
Fredrich Smidt, Senior.8* Peter Andersson and his wife. 
Anderss [sic] Hindricsson and his wife. Jesper Wallraven, 
Senior, and his wife, Christina. Maria Stalcop. Cathrina 
Snacker [Snecker, Snicker, Snitgar].*4 


PENTECOST [JUNE 6.] Mons Justis. Charles Springer and his wife. Anders 
Loinan. James Springer. The widow Barbro Stalcop. Niclas 
Forsberg. Mrs. Anna Cathrina Stalcop. Mrs Rebecca Benzel. 
Mrs Cathrina Tranberg. Hannah Cleany. The widow 
Cleany. 


THE XVIpE SuNDAY AFTER TRINITY [OcroBER 3], upon my leave-taking. 
Morten Justis, his wife, Lena. Anders Loinan. Brita Loinan 


88 Perhaps a brother of Hans George Smith, hatter. 

Gloria Dei (Wicaco) burial records tell of the death of Frederick Smith, hatter, 
on Jan. 28, 1759, aged 67 years. It seems quite possible that the brothers came to 
America together in 1720 (cf. Delaware History, V, 199), and that Frederick settled 
in Philadelphia, while Hans George, with his wife, Maria Stalcop (widow of John 
Vandever), and her daughter, Catharina Vandever, made their home at Christina. 
(Cf. Delaware History, V1, 156, communicants for Mar. 24, 1723, and Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 181, baptism of Hans and Maria Smith’s child “ Fredric,” 
on Sept. 24, 1727.) 

84 Catharina Robinson, widow of Henry Snecker, or Snicker, as he himself signed 
it (cf. New Castle County Deeds, Book I-1, p. 122). 

On Aug. 8, 1756, “ Mons Justis and Cathrina Snecka” were married by Israel 
Acrelius (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 870). Mans’ first wife, Catharina 
Walraven, had died about Jan. 1, 1754 (cf. Delaware History, V, 199). His own 
death, about Mar. 9, 1774, is indicated by the probate date of his will (New Castle 
County Wills, Book K-1, p. 122). Letters of administration on his widow’s estate 
were granted Oct. 24, 1775 (Wills, Book K-1, p. 185). 
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[Andersson]. George Loinan and his wife. Joseph Springer 
and his wife. Swen Wallraven and his wife. The widow 
Barbro Stalcop. Johan Loinan and his wife, the widow 
Wallraven [sic; an error].*° Gustaf Wallraven and his wife.° 
Hannah Cleany. Mrs Cathrina Tranberg. Mrs. Rebecca 
Benzel. Mr. Andreas Tranberg. The Provost, Israel Acrelius. 


85 There are many records to prove that John Lyman’s wife was not “ the widow 
Wallraven,” but Catharina Derickson, widow of Robert Robinson (a son of Edward 
Robinson) , who died Aug. 22, 1738 (Delaware History, V, 193) .° 5 

On Apr. 17, 1745 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 255), “ John Linar, 
Cath. Robesson” were married. ; 

In the 1752 census, “ Johan Loinan ” is listed with his wife, Catharina, his step- 
children, Helena, Anna, Robert, and Richard “ Robbinsson,” and “his own children, 
Andreas and Johan Loinan.” A baptismal entry for Apr. 8, 1753 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Third Book, p. 816), tells of the birth on Mar. 22, 1753, of “ Cathrina,” child 
of John Loinan and Catharina Didricsson. Baptismal entries for their sons are not 
found in the church book, but a family Bible records the birth of Andrew Lynam 
on Feb. 5, 1746, John, on June 3, 1747, and “ Katherine,” on Mar. 22, 1753. (Bible 
Records, Vol. 87A, #22.3, State Archives, Hall of Records, Dover, Delaware.) 

On Dec. 14, 1754, Robert Robinson, one of the sons of Robert Robinson, late 
of Christiana Hundred, yeoman, deceased, signed a release stating that he had received 
his full portion of his father’s estate from John Lynam and Catharine, his wife, 
administrators. (Manuscript Deeds, Historical Society of Delaware.) Similar releases 
had been signed by his sisters “Elnor’ (Helena) and Ann Robinson on Apr. 28, 
1753. (Manuscript Deeds, Historical Society of Delaware.) 

86 This last reference in the present series to a member of the Walraven family 
is an opportunity to include information, found only recently, concerning one com- 
municant, Geizie Palsson, who attended almost always with some member of the 
Walraven family. 

Who was Peter Palsson’s wife, Geizie? Her name, hitherto unidentified, appears 
through many years of communicant records, sometimes with that of her son Paul. 
Was she a Walraven? All the names of Walraven Jansen de Vos’ daughters are believed 
known, and “ Geizie” is not among them, although she herself was of that generation. 
What, then, was her close tie to the family? 

These queries seemed destined never to be answered until an entry found in a 
1701 list of landholders supplied her father’s name and started a train of research 
which ended in a question even more fascinating than the first one. 

The record of those living in “ Christina” Hundred in 1701 who paid, or owed, 
quitrents to the Penn government describes a tract of 200 acres originally laid out 
by a very old patent to Hans “ Bones,” and now held by Henry Garretson and Peter 
Paulson, each having 100 acres. The latter, however, has only 50 acres in his own 
right, holding the other 50 in right of his wife, “ Jacob Junsen’s daughter.” (Logan 
Papers: Quit-Rents, Three Lower Counties, 1701-1713. [Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.]) 

Jacob Jansen (Jonsen, Jonson, Johnson) was a man of considerable stature in 
the county, as early court records and New York colonial documents show. (Cf. 
Records of the Court of New Castle on Delaware, 1676-1681 [Lancaster, 1904], for 
numerous references, and Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of 
New York, XII: Settlements on the Delaware, 1624-1682 [Albany, 1877], pp. 532, 534.) 
A helpful entry in Walter Wharton’s Land Survey Register, 1675-1679, edited by 
Albert Cook Myers (Wilmington, 1955), p. 36, supplies words missing on p. 34 of 
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The Provost, Olof Parlin,8? and his wife, Elizabeth Parlin. 
The Pastor, Eric Unander, and his wife, Maria Unander. 


Original Land Titles in Delaware ... The Duke of York Record . . . 1646 to 1679 
(Wilmington, 1903) . 

Most interesting of all for our purpose, however, is a deed given by Jacob Janson, 
of Christeen Kill, planter, to Broor Sinnix, of Christeen Kill, husbandman, on Jan. (?) 
8, 1680/1 (the copyist wrote “June 1680/1,” an obvious error; and the deed is 
recorded with court records for March, 1680/1), which conveys “the fowerth part” 
of a parcel of marsh “ formerly divided between Jacob Jonson and Walravin Johnson, 
and I: the said Jacob Johnson bought the same of hans Boons and have now sould 
all my Right Tittle and Intrest unto the said brewer.” (Manuscript Court Records 
of New Castle County, Book B, p. 309 [Photostats, Historical Society of Pennsylvania].) 

Was Jacob Jansen a brother of Walraven Jansen de Vos? 

87 Olof, or Olove (as he signed it) Parlin, pastor of Gloria Dei (Wicaco) Church, 
Philadelphia, married, on Oct. 31, 1751 (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 866), 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of Peter and Anna Catharina (Rudman) Tranberg. Mr. 
Parlin succeeded Israel Acrelius as provost of the Swedish congregations. On Dec. 22, 
1757, he died, after a very brief illness, and was buried in Gloria Dei Church on 
Dec. 24. His widow and one daughter, Ann Catherine, survived him. 

On Jan. 14, 1762, (Holy Trinity Records, Third Book, p. 874), Elizabeth (Tran- 
berg) Parlin married Gabriel Springer, son of Charles and Margareta (Robinson) 
Springer. They had no children. Gabriel died Aug. 12, 1781, according to his grave- 
stone, which is well cut and clearly readable. His wife, whose name appears as Eliza- 
beth Parlin on the monument erected by her descendants, died, says the inscription, 
Sept. 29, 1802, aged 72. Baptismal records of Raccoon Church, however, show that 
she was born Nov. 7, 1732. 

Entries in the Calendar of Land Papers ... of New York (cf. n. 44) indicate 
that Gabriel and Elizabeth Springer and Ann Catherine Parlin applied as early as 
1766 for land on Lake Champlain. Actually, as Mrs. Springer pointed out during the 
interview of Dec. 12, 1785, described earlier (see the introduction of this concluding 
installment), these applications were filed by Adolphus Benzel on their behalf. The 
name John, instead of Gabriel, Mrs. Springer explained, was written by mistake in 
some places. 

A return of survey for Elizabeth Springer and Ann Catherine Sharp (her 
daughter) , dated May 1, 1786, covers a tract of 3,000 acres on the west side of Lake 
Champlain (Calendar of Land Papers ... of New York, p. 709) , and a treasury receipt 
dated May 18, 1786, acknowledges payment of £150, “the consideration money for the 
tract of land described in the preceding survey” (ibid., p. 710). 

A deed given on Oct. 2, 1794, by Elizabeth Springer, of the Borough of Wilming- 
ton, widow, and William Sharpe, yeoman, and Ann Catherine, his wife, of the same 
place (Manuscript Deed Collection, Historical Society of Delaware), to John Kelly, 
of the City of New York, Esq., conveys all that certain tract of land formerly in the 
County of Washington, but now in the County of Clinton, in the State of New York, 
situate on the west side of Lake Champlain, nearly opposite to Crown Point, 3,000 
acres, of which said Elizabeth and Ann Catherine stand seized in fee simple by letters 
patent from the State of New York, dated May 12, 1786. The consideration named 
is five thousand Spanish-milled dollars. John Vining and Robert Coram signed as 
witnesses. 

The Historical Society of Delaware has a collection of manuscript letters written to 
Mrs. Ann Catherine Sharp, in Wilmington, by William, her husband, while he was a 
merchant abroad, shipping between Great Britain, the Continent, and the Barbary 


States. 
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The Pastor Joh.[an] Abr.[aham] Lidenius. The Preacher 
Extraordinary, Eric Nordenlind.’* The widow Cleany. 


(CONCLUSION) 


Air 


\g2 
onara 


[See footnote No. 70, above.] 


88 Eric Nordenlind arrived in Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1756, and served as assistant 
pastor in the Wicaco congregation until he was recalled to Sweden, a summons which 


death prevented him from answering. He was buried in Holy Trinity ch 
; urch 
Sept. 30, 1760 (Delaware History, V, 202). y y rchyard, 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By Marie WINDELL 


N 1805 Caesar A. Rodney played his greatest legal role as one of the 
House managers of the impeachment trial of Justice Samuel Chase. 
The 96-page manuscript copy of his address to the Senate, written on paper 
from the Gilpin mill, has been purchased by the Society to add to the 
fifty-five pages of Rodney’s notes on the trial, which were acquired much 
earlier. 

The seventh article of Chase’s impeachment, extracted almost word 
for word from George Read’s deposition, concerned the judicial actions 
of Justice Chase while he presided at a circuit court for the district of 
Delaware, held at New Castle, June 27-28, 1800. Mr. Hall, a justice of 
the peace, testified that Chase lodged at Christiana and rode to New 
Castle on June 27 with Dr. William McMechin, who accused James 
Wilson, the editor of the Mirror of the Times, and General Advertiser, 
of seditious publications. Although the informant, Dr. McMechin, as 
a federal grand juror, should have had no prejudgment on the subject, 
his censure of Wilson evidently did not sway his fellow members, for 
they refused to offer any bills or presentments, to the dismay of Justice 
Chase. Rodney commended this independence of the jury, which had 
been ‘“‘chosen without respect to party, from the most respectable of 
both sides.” 

Read, the District Attorney of Delaware, reported that Chase, in 
order to encourage such a bill, instructed that jury that “he had been 
informed or heard a highly seditious temper or disposition had been 
manifested in the State of Delaware, among a certain class of people, 
particularly in Newcastle county, and more especially in the town of 
Wilmington, where lived a most seditious printer,” but as the name 
was escaping, the justice checked his speech. 

Rodney defended New Castle County from this attack by praising 
“its old and unshaken patriotism from the Revolution to the present 
day,” and Wilmington, “justly celebrated for its uniform attachment 
to the cause of republicanism.” Chase’s counsel minimized Read’s 
deposition and offered the testimony of Gunning Bedford, Jr., and 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Attorney General of Delaware, who also were present 
in the courtroom and heard only his condemnation of a seditious printer. 
Wilson, himself, in his report of the meeting of the grand jury, in the 
Mirror, July 4, referred only to Chase’s charge of the “ spirit of sedition 
which prevails among many of our printers.” 


81 
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The impeachment trial had grown out of Chase’s imperious conduct 
of a trial for treason and one for sedition, which in turn had been based 
on Democratic-Republican attacks against the Federalists. In spite of an 
Anti-Federalist majority in the Senate and the spirited prosecution, all 
of the articles of impeachment against Chase failed to pass the Senate. 
The conclusion of the trial has since been interpreted by legalists to 
mean the salvation of the position of John Marshall. 


On the western bank of Brandywine Creek, the stone mills which 
once ground black powder may be in part rebuilt and equipped to 
recreate as far as possible the atmosphere of the powder-making com- 
munity of the nineteenth century. The Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Founda- 
tion has undertaken the preservation of existing buildings and the 
restoration of other parts of this early milling center. The reconstruction 
will center around the powder-making area of Eleutherian Mills, where 
E. I. duPont began production, but the museum also plans a broad 
program of research in the history of the other varied types of mills 
along the creek. The first step has been the creation of an industrial 
museum within the Henry Clay mill, which manufactured cotton in 
1814 but made powder kegs about seventy years later. A pair of ten-ton 
iron wheels, seven feet in diameter, which once turned in.a powder 
mill, have been cleaned of their long-continued rust and corrosion in 
order to form a part of the display of the pattern of early industry. The 
museum will contain dioramas, working models, manuscripts, and illus- 
trations to make a milling community live again for the visitors. One 
of the exhibits, when the museum is open to the public, will be an 
animated scale-model of Evan’s automatic mill, which is illustrated in 
this issue of Delaware History, see above, opposite page 25. 


On October 2, 1790, Oliver Evans, the builder of the first steam engine 
in America, advertised in the Delaware Gazette and General Advertiser 
that he had in Wilmington in his house opposite the Academy a model 
of his mill machinery which he would show to all millers between the 
hours of “ 4 & 5 in the evening.” Where now is that model of automation? 

September 13, 1955, marked the bicentennial anniversary of the birth 
in New Castle County of Evans, and the Society opened a display of 
manuscripts, books, and illustrations pertaining to his life and works. 
Although his model is unavailable, the plate illustrating his patent is 
reproduced in this issue. 

In 1787, John, ‘Theophilus, and Oliver Evans advertised in a broadside 
the work offered by their merchant mill on Red Clay Creek, three miles 
above Newport, which contained Oliver’s new elevators and hopper-boys. 
The miller “has no need to trample in the Meal” nor to handle it 
from its leaving the “ Waggoner’s Bag, until it comes into the superfine 
Chest ready for Packing.’”” One man could now do the work of two or 
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three, at the cost of about $20 to $40, only, for the cost of the installation 
of the machinery. The three Evans brothers, wisely, suggested that the 
“ millers will think on this when they are fatigued carrying heavy Bags, 
or with hoisting their Wheat or Meal.” The broadside carries a signed 
notation in Oliver’s handwriting that the elevators will also “ hoist 
Water to any desired height to water Meadows at a small expense.” 

Some of the varied work done at the mill is illustrated by a manuscript 
receipt from Oliver to Elizabeth Wallace, for supplies from January 8, 
1789, to April 26, 1790. The mill had sold lumber for a cellar door, 
a trunk, and a “ warf,” as well as stones for a well. 

In 1795 he published his The Young Mill-Wright & Miller’s Guide, 
of which a first-edition copy is in the library of the Society. The explosion 
of a gun barrel, filled with water and buried by some small boys in a 
blacksmith’s forge gave Evans in 1772 the idea of the use of steam as 
power, but he read avidly in English mechanical studies and combined 
his theories of mechanics and hydraulics in his Guide. Ten years after 
its publication, perhaps as a reflection of the demand, Evans was adver- 
tising in the Mirror to repurchase undefaced copies for “ the original 
retail price.’’ In that same year he also advertised his new work, The 
Abortion of the Young Steam Engineer’s Guide, which sold in 1806 for 
$1.25, if neatly bound, and $1.00 in boards. 

Many of his proposals, such as a steam-driven vehicle carrying freight 
on a road, or steam-driven carriages on a railway, were ignored or 
ridiculed by his contemporaries, as Miss Montgomery describes in her 
Reminiscences. The millers to whom Evans hoped to license his 
machinery for installation feared his suggestions of automation because 
they expected prices to fall as a result of the greatly increased supply 
of flour. 

However, in 1804, the dread of another yellow fever epidemic per- 
suaded the Board of Health, of Philadelphia, to order his machine for 
cleaning docks, his “ orukter amphibolos,” or amphibious digger. This 
was “a heavy mud flat, with a steam-engine of the power of five horses 
in it to work the machinery . . . [he] first put wheels to it and propelled 
it by the engine a mile and a half, then into the Schuylkill . . . fixed 
a paddle-wheel at the stem [stern], and propelled it by the engine down 
the Schuylkill and up the Delaware, sixteen miles, leaving all the vessels 
that were under sail full halfway behind.” 

In 1806 he announced in the Mirror his “new and true theory... 
that may lead to... great improvements in distillation: to the navigation 
of the Mississippi, &c. against the current.” By 1813 he stated in the 
Niles’ Register that boats which used his engines could travel at twelve 
miles per hour, instead of the earlier six miles, and carriages with his 
steam engines would fly along at twenty miles per hour. His improve- 
ments included the use of (1) bellows blowing air into the furnace to 
increase the fire and the consumption of fuel, and (2) smaller cylindrical 
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boilers which increased the steam pressure from three pounds, which 
was that of other engines, to his claim of 500 pounds per square inch. 

Advertisements concerning his plan of elevators and hopper-boys 
appeared several times during that year in the American Watchman, an 
indication, perhaps, of declining opposition to his machines. James 
Price, of Harmony Mills, White Clay Creek, New Castle County, received 
permission to use Evans’ machinery by a license granted October 20, 
1815, and now in the library of the Society. The machinery was to be 
used with only one millstone, a privilege for which Price paid Evans 
ninety dollars. 


Daniel Boone’s place in the written history of the West is based 
primarily on an account published in 1784 in Wilmington by John 
Filson and printed by James Adams. His biography, “The Adventures 
of Daniel Boon,” is an appendix to Filson’s book, The Discovery, Settle- 
ment and Present State of Kentucke, which contained the latter’s map 
of Kentucky, the first to be made and remarkably accurate, although the 
history is less dependable. 

During the winter the Historical Society had a series of exhibits 
consisting largely of flintlock rifles and pistols, and their accouterments, 
beginning with a collection on loan of the so-called Kentucky (actually 
Pennsylvania) flintlock rifles, of the type that Boone might have used. 

The biography of Boone is written in the first person, but is certainly 
not the work of Boone himself. The historian and collector of pioneer 
manuscripts, Lyman C. Draper, suggested that Filson’s biography may 
have been edited by still another hand, on the ground that certain 
florid passages were alien to Filson’s style. The book was published in 
an edition of 1500 copies, of which 1 per cent now exist. Filson gave 
one copy of his book and map to George Washington, and another of 
each to Boone. The Wilmington edition of 1784 was printed on a good 
quality of laid paper with deckle edges, 118 printed pages. The sale 
price in 1785 was six shillings, but by 1891 a copy sold for $135, and in 
1953 a copy of book and map together brought $6,000. Needless to say, 
the Historical Society would be most happy to have a copy of this 
Wilmington imprint presented to the library. 

While Filson was in Wilmington at this time, he drew a manuscript 
map of the city which is dated 1785 and dedicated to the burgesses. 
This Filson item, on parchment and faintly colored, was also an exhibit. 

Boone called his rifle his “best fren,” and a rifle of the type used 
by Boone, at one time flintlock and later altered to percussion, is owned 
by the Society. In 1839 a gunsmith, of Wilmington, Levi Jackson, 
charged Henry Latimer $2.25 for bringing a flintlock duck gun up-to-date 
by this change. 

A private collection of Pennsylvania flintlock rifles, lent by an anony- 
mous donor, with many pieces of equipment, has aroused much interest. 
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The four flintlocks have curly maple stocks and engraved brass patch- 
boxes, two of which have attached designs in coin silver. The use of 
the rifles may be more clearly understood by the accompanying linen 
patches, riflesmith’s “ cherries” for cutting out bullet-mold cavities, and 
tiger-striped hickory cleaning rods, one with an iron worm end. One 
of the molds, an unusual one with four cavities, was found near Milford. 

The two collections of powder horns, lent by the same anonymous 
donor, contained several items found in Delaware. One, with two steps 
of scalloped edges near the mouth, was found near Summit Bridge; 
a militia horn, common in the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
with brass rings, was found near Milford; and a horn with a turned burl 
base of Osage orange wood, with a shaped nozzle, was found near 
Red Lion. 

A second gun exhibit was composed of flintlock pistols, in part from 
the Society’s collections and some on loan. Of the Society’s pistols, 
perhaps those presented by Washington to Gunning Bedford, Jr., those 
from Lafayette to George Read, and the pair, with engraved brass barrels, 
owned by Dr. Thomas Duff, of Newport, a Revolutionary surgeon, are 
most interesting although not as old as others on display. 

A manuscript letter in the library concerning George Read’s pistols 
offers more in appearance than in reality. ‘The week after George Read, 
Jr., had delivered the Fourth of July oration in Wilmington, 1804, he 
wrote to C. A. Rodney, asking to borrow the latter’s pistols, as he had 
lent his to Alexander Stewart. Unfortunately, the pairs involved are not 
identified, but he promised, ‘I will take particular care of them.” 


In Wilmington, July 1, 1806, Frederick Schraeder announced in the 
columns of the Mirror of the Times, ‘Ye Sportsmen draw near!” He 
‘respectfully informs the public in general, that he continues to carry 
on the Gun-Smith’s Business, in all its various branches, at his manu- 
factory on the Hill, near the Friends’ Meeting House, where he also 
keeps a general assortment of Guns, &c. of the very best quality for sale, 
viz. single and double barreled; mountings, locks, barrels, stocks, shot- 
belts, powder horns, powder proofs, &c. all which he will sell below the 
Philadelphia prices.” No doubt such an advertisement appealed to the 
local militiamen who were shopping for the requisite firepower to 
celebrate Independence Day. 


The strong constitution of George Washington, the victim of small- 
pox, tuberculosis (arrested) , recurrent malaria and dysentery, and other 
ills, was finally defeated by what may have been a streptococcic throat 
infection, or “ Cynanche trachealis,” as the indefinite medical term was 
then used, and the effects of the medical regimen prescribed for him. The 
most conservative opinion of his doctors ordered copious and repeated 
bleeding and dehydrating emetics and cathartics, a procedure championed 
by Dr. Benjamin Rush, the foremost American physician of his day. 
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This general medical opinion is summarized in a communication, 
dated September 14, 1803, to Dr. William Currie and published in the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, Vol. I, Part II, which is in 
the library of the Society: “In the treatment of Cynanche trachealis, 
though bleeding be not held absolutely necessary to the cure, it is, 
however, believed to be beneficial . . . Blisters are also commonly 
applied.” “And although such copious and repeated bleeding [for 
‘inflammatory fevers and pneumonic affections’] is not [as] necessary 
at this season [early winter], as in pneumonia of spring, yet the lancet 
is advantageously employed, as one of the best curative means.” 

The Historical Society has a collection of medical instruments, 
including lancets and lancet cases, used by Delawareans, Dr. James Jones, 
of Smyrna, and Dr. William Brincklé, of Dover. Displays from the 
museum and library collections were arranged during the winter upon 
the anniversary of Washington’s death, December 14, 1799, and of his 
birth, February 22, 1732 (New Style). Some of the items included a 
manuscript letter from Washington in 1779, giving instructions for a spy, 
Enoch Crosby; a lock of Washington’s hair; a silhouette made by the 
limner, Samuel Folwell, of Philadelphia; a portion of the step where 
he took his oath as first president; Liverpool commemorative china 
pitchers; and the William Sullivan wooden statue of the first president. 


In July, 1800, a “trio of strolling players, by the names of Durang, 
Ormsby, and Gallagher, favored the citizens of Wilmington with an 
entertainment of Theatrics,’’ which was also advertised for presentation 
in Philadelphia on the same Monday night, July 14. “JI am inclined,” 
concluded the reporter in the Mirror of the Times, “to believe this 
pretended Mr. Durang, unless there are two of the same name, to be an 
imposter, who, with his associates are going through the country with 
the design of gulling the unsuspecting audience out of their loose cash.” 
On Tuesday morning they left for New Castle, but the reporter suggested 
that “the inhabitants [there] are requested to become so far actors as 
to throw Messrs. Durang & Co. into the river, in order to moderate the 
heat caused by acting their parts so well in Wilmington.” 

This news item pushes back by a generation the appearance of a 
theatrical company in Wilmington, for John Durang, who was also noted 
for his dancing ability, was a member of the Old American Theatre 
Company, of Philadelphia, and the father of Charles, who appeared 
later in a Wilmington theatre (Delaware History, Vol. V, No. 1). 
Whether the heat, referred to by the reporter, was generated on the 
stage or in the spectators’ temper, perhaps it was sharpened by the 
temperatures of that warm July, for the degrees registered during the 
week July 7-14 reached a mean of 87 degrees Fahrenheit. 


5 Dickinson and the Quakers” was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Frederick Tolles before the Delaware Society of the S.A.R., in Dover 
on September 19. 
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NEW PuBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Thomas Rodney, as the youngest brother of Caesar, a Revolutionary 
hero of Delaware, grew up in the latter’s shadow and has remained so 
in the histories. From a closer evaluation of the younger Rodney by 
William Baskerville Hamilton in his Anglo-American Law on the 
Frontier: Thomas Rodney and His Territorial Cases, published by Duke 
University Press in 1953 (498 pages), his significance lies in his share 
in transplanting to the frontier the law, the single institution which 
could coalesce the disruptive forces there and offer stability. One is 
tempted to suggest after this biography that the last of these brothers 
should be, if not the first, at least not obscured. 

Until Caesar died, Thomas was a caretaker of his brother’s farms 
and business enterprises while the former filled at various times almost 
every office offered by the proprietor or the people. Thomas also served 
in various colonial offices, in several Continental Congresses, as colonel 
of the Delaware militia, but when on his own, failed twice in business. 
It is not apparent whether his mercantile defeats were due to his lack 
of Caesar’s skill and direction or to the economic instability of the war 
and post-war period, which would shake a more adequately trained and 
interested business man than Rodney, who, in 1786, hired Simon Wilson, 
the husband of his half-sister, to do “all the business” of his office. 

Out of the charges concerning the Loan Office funds, their question- 
able forms of payment, the varying values of specie and notes, and the 
destruction of the continental currency, Rodney was ruined financially 
and imprisoned for debt, in 1791. Hamilton helps to explain the 
extremely mystical portion of Rodney’s life by noting how it parallels 
his time of financial troubles. During the same period, however, he was 
moderately active in Dover social life, as vestryman, school trustee, and 
president of the Agricultural Society. 

When the Democratic-Republicans were successful in Delaware, 
Rodney emerged from political retirement to be appointed State Supreme 
Court Justice in 1802 and in the following year judge of the Mississippi 
Territory and commissioner of a land district in the territory. To the 
people of the territory, who were faced with overlapping claims of grants 
by Britain, Spain, and Georgia, his land commission seemed more impor- 
tant than his court appointment: which claims would be confirmed by 
the United States? 

Rodney himself said in a case in the Jefferson County Circuit Court, 
Mississippi Territory, March, 1808: “ Delaware was once Circumstanced 
very similarly to This Territory . . . after The Dutch were ousted and 
The Government was transferred To the Brittish Delaware was Very 
Much in The Situation Especially in respect To The Grants of Lands 
... The Government of Delaware To avoid The great Difficulties That 
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frequently Occurred in Land Titles, appointed Commissioners To Copy 
and Translate all The Dutch Records at N. Y. That respected Delaware 
and Made them Records in Delaware, and Copies of The Legal Evidence. 
and So the Legislature of This Territory have authenticated the Spanish 
Records of this District . . . but they have not yet authenticated the 
Superior Records at Orleans relative To this District as Delaware Did 
those of N. Y.” 

Rodney, who was always close to pen and paper, fortunately made 
records of his court. These judicial notes form the first printed reports 
for Mississippi and cover the period, February, 1804, to June, 1809. 
Although there are certain gaps in the records, this type of source material 
is rare for the early territorities. Some of the manuscripts printed here 
are in the library of the Historical Society. 

An essay by Dr. Hamilton on the nature and place of the territorial 
courts with respect to the federal court system is an investigation in a 
new field. One of the questions to be answered was: were the territorial 
courts, of which Rodney was a judge, under federal jurisdiction, and 
if so, to what extent? Rodney was convinced that his territorial supreme 
court was a district and circuit court of the United States, although this 
view was in the minority among those of the bench. However, Hamilton 
concludes that the Supreme Court has since drifted toward Rodney’s 
definition of the jurisdiction by the territorial courts and away, in part, 
from John Marshall's doctrine that the territorial courts were incapable 
of receiving the judicial powers of the United States. 

Rodney, who while depressed had never been completely discouraged, 
and was cheerful even in the face of danger when his Ohio steamboat 
sank, had a serene old age in the territory. Very shortly before his death, 
he wrote to his son, “In truth they universally seem to view me as the 
Patriarch and Father of the Territory.” 


Dr. George Logan, who was described by John Dickinson as a man 
with “candor of spirit and boundless benevolence ’”’ earned more uni- 
versal enmity and was most bitterly denounced for an act which reflected 
both of these virtues. In the spring of 1798 the crisis with France seemed 
to portend nothing but war. Logan decided to make a personal appeal 
as an American private citizen to the French government to modify the 
official attitude toward the United States, a mission which even his 
wife Deborah called a “ romantic” project. Without informing Jefferson 
of his purpose, Logan secured from him a certificate of citizenship, in 
lieu of a passport which the United States did not then issue, and upon 
his departure the Federalists immediately suspected Logan, Jefferson, 
and the French to be involved in a conspiracy. By good fortune, Logan 
came to France at a crucial point and, after conferences with a member 
of the Directory, secured the raising of the embargo, the order to free 
American seamen, and a promise to move toward curbing French priva- 
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teers in the West Indies. Even a sound Federalist then in France wrote 
home that the new moderate French attitude was the result of Logan’s 
act. 

Official American reaction to his mission was harsh: he was scorned 
by the Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, who was hoping to move 
into Louisiana and the Floridas upon war with France, rebuffed by 
Washington, and coldly received by President Adams. Logan, thereupon, 
came to Wilmington to confer with Dickinson and to ascertain by a 
short tour the popular reaction to his unorthodox mission. Deborah 
wrote later, “ When we met the stages, there was a general burst of . . . 
congratulation.” 

Delaware Federalists watched closely Logan and his friends in Wil- 
mington. Colonel Allen McLane, Collector of the Customs, sent Pickering 
a report on Logan’s activities here, in that “ hopeless sink of Jacobinism.” 
McLane’s “ Jacobins,” consisting, he said, of two grocers, a drygoods 
dealer, a coachmaker, ‘a silversmith, a printer, a tanner, a miller, and 
the proprietor of the Dover mail stage, met at the house of Dr. James 
Tilton to hear Logan. The next day the visitor was overheard criticizing 
the president in a Wilmington barber shop, and McLane reported that 
he was no doubt violating the Sedition Act. It was also rumored that 
he had had an interview with Archibald Hamilton Rowan, that “‘ United 
Irishman and traitor,” as the latter was called by those whose sympathies 
lay with England. McLane, ‘always alert for what he considered to be 
evidence of sedition among the Anti-Federalists, included in his “ Direc- 
tory” of “disreputable” characters, the outstanding Delaware figure 
of the period, John Dickinson. Another of these “ suspicious ” characters, 
because of his attitude toward France, was Dr. Tilton, a brilliant physi- 
cian, who had recently declined a medical chair at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Logan’s act resulted in a law, sponsored among others by James 
A. Bayard, congressman from Delaware, and making such adventures 
illegal. This single episode has been both overemphasized and its useful- 
ness forgotten, concludes Frederick B. Tolles in his biography, George 
Logan, of Philadelphia, published by the Oxford University Press in 
1953 (362 pp.) . 

Dr. Logan, like his son Albanus who married Maria, daughter of 
John Dickinson, left the field of medicine for his most enduring interest, 
agriculture. Victor duPont, one of his friends, helped to introduce merino 
sheep in the Delaware Valley, and Logan in turn was an organizer of 
the Merino Society of the Middle States. He was consistently throughout 
his life the celebrator of rural life and its improvement, although his 
desire to cling to the symbols of that agrarianism was considered eccentric 
at times. Even his devoted wife Deborah’s tastes ran to silk while the 
doctor eulogized the virtues of homespun. 
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The problem of differing state jurisdictions inflamed the relations 
within the Patriot cause during the American Revolution and multiplied 
the conflicts between Patriot and Loyalist. In the summer of 1777 some 
soldiers of Captain Cord Hazzard’s company, of the Delaware battalion, 
who were in Worcester County, threatened some Marylanders and forced 
others, including boys of sixteen, to enlist. Depositions, taken to inform 
Caesar Rodney and General John Dagworthy, charged that Major Joseph 
Vaughn had said he would have 150 men by the first of March, 1778, to 
take all the young men in Worcester. In the latter year relations between 
citizens of the two states were further sharpened by charges of robbery 
and violence in that county against certain regular Delaware soldiers. 
However, Delawareans also suffered from the dislocations of society 
during the war. William Killen, later Chief Justice of Delaware, recorded 
that George Mann, a Maryland Loyalist, who was charged with treason, 
had taken off two Delawareans, one of whom was still held by the enemy 
in 1799, “languishing under bodily Infirmity in a miserable Captivity.” 

These and many other documents relating to Delaware in the Revolu- 
tion are to be found in the Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. #4, 
Part 2: The Red Books, published by the Hall of Records Commission, 
No. 8 (State of Maryland, 1953). 


Delaware by a recent publication has become one of the few states 
which have published a history of their contribution to World War II. 
As approximately 33,000 Delawareans served during the late war, a 
survey in even two volumes of their activities shows much compression 
from the multitude of newspaper clippings, photographs, pamphlets, 
speeches, and other war data, which made up the source material for 
the study, Delaware’s Role in World War II, 1940-1946. The history 
by William H. Conner, former city editor of the Wilmington Sunday 
Star, and Leon deValinger, Jr., State Archivist, was published by the 
Public Archives Commission for the State of Delaware, in 1955. Biog- 
raphies are supplied for the various military posts in the state and for 
the two National Guard units, the 198th Coast Artillery A. O. Regiment 
and the 261st Coast Artillery Battalion, the only Delaware troops to 
maintain their identity through the war. But for the volunteers and 
draftees, the war is organized according to the geographical areas in which 
they served. Appendices contain a list of the honored dead and rosters 
of the two National Guard units, the 198th when it landed on Bora Bora, 
and the 26lst upon induction into federal services at the beginning of 
the war. The second volume concerns the noncombatant side of the 
war: a collection of brief biographies of distinguished Delawareans, a 
history of selective service, civilian production and defense, and those 
federal agencies in the state which bound the various federal parts of 


the country together into a national whole for the war effort. The two 
volumes are indexed separately. 
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A new and revised edition of Delaware, A Guide to the First State, in 
the American Guide Series, has been edited by Miss Jeannette Eckman 
and published by Hastings House in 1955. This volume, which is the 
best short history of the state and was out of print, has been reissued 
to summarize the many changes in the state since 1938, the date of the 
first edition. A foreword by President John A. Perkins, of the University, 
notes the use of this work as a textbook. 

Within the existing page framework, required by the publisher, Miss 
Eckman has indicated the recent expansion of industry, population, and 
housing in the state. The section on law has been modified to conform 
with present practice; the short history of Wilmington has been ex- 
panded; there are résumés of the changing economic position on the 
basis of the census records, with data on commerce and labor added; 
and there are such new subjects as the Delaware River Memorial Bridge, 
Winterthur Museum, the Delaware Folklore Society, some new theatrical 
and musical groups, plus additional photographs. 

This edition has more new material on the subject of architecture 
than any other. There is a list of leading Delaware architects and data 
on Historic New Castle, the Courthouse of New Castle, the John Dickin- 
son House, and contemporary suburban housing. The description of 
Newark, illustrated by a new map, has been expanded to include the 
increased building program of the University. ‘The tours maps, formerly 
in an end pocket, have now been divided into sections and handily bound 
with the volume. The bibliography has been supplemented, and the 
index is much fuller than that of the previous edition. 


The Historical Society has in its archives the only copy known to 
exist of the first Wilmington Club Book, printed in 1877, the year of 
the club’s incorporation. However, the club had been founded by twelve 
members in 1855 as the Wilmington Association and Reading Room; 
it merged in 1876 with the Delaware Club (formerly known as the Attic 
Club) , and in 1892 was joined by the Minqua Club. The Wilmington 
Club, 1855-1955, a Brief History of the Club’s First 100 Years and a Record 
of Membership, was published in Wilmington by the club in 1955 (166 
pages). The history was compiled by Dudley C. Lunt, with a chapter 
on the present activities of the club by Henry T. Claus. Pertinent details 
concerning the interaction of the development of the city and the club 
form a lively background and add more general interest to the remi- 
niscences and anecdotes of various members. This work is one of only 
a few which pertain to the social life of Wilmington after the Civil War. 


“An American labourer,’ wrote William Cobbett, the sharp-tongued 
British critic who taught for a time in Wilmington, “ is not regulated 
as to the time by clocks and watches. The sun, who seldom hides his 
face, tells him when to begin in the morning and when to leave off at 
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night.” Hezekiah Niles, formerly a printer in Wilmington, complained 
in 1823 that a common laborer, who had been paid $1.25 in 1795, was 
then receiving only 75 cents, and sometimes 62} cents. However, this 
period was only a temporary low, for during the decade of the thirties 
wages moved upward for most types of labor. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the term “ workingman ” 
rarely appeared in print, but the period covered by a history of The 
Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-40, by William A. Sullivan, 
published by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
(Harrisburg, 1955; 253 pp.), is the one in which the: industrial revolu- 
tion came to America. Machinery, built in part by Delaware’s Oliver 
Evans, was making over the position of the worker. Societies, like the 
Friends of Industry, in Wilmington, were formed for the encouragement 
of manufactures, but Mr. Sullivan suggests that the growth of domestic 
industry was stimulated more by the embargo and the Nonintercourse 
Acts. 

Steam-driven machinery permitted factory development to leave the 
high-cost sites along streams for a new location in or near towns, close 
to the labor supply. The combination of power machinery and the 
factory system imposed a regimentation on the worker, when, according 
to a contemporary observer, “any stoppage . . . even irregularity .. . 
deranges the whole. A strict and almost superstituous discipline is neces- 
sary to keep this vast instrument going for a single day.” 

Despite the ties, reputed by some historians to exist between labor 
and the Jacksonian party, it is interesting to note that the Pennsylvania 
Working Men’s party had a tacit alliance instead with the Federalist 
party in Philadelphia, and, regardless of its name, had no connection 
with the laboring class, except in that city. A comparison of the party 
there with the one which existed at the same time in Wilmington would 
be worthwhile. The Historical Society has a copy of a printed address 
to the members of the Association of Working People of New Castle 
County, delivered at the Town Hall, April 3, 1830, with sundry resolu- 
tions stating the objects of the group. 


The golden age of Pennsylvania clockmakers extended from 1750 to 
the end of the Revolutionary period, with a revival after 1800, concludes 
George H. Eckhardt in his Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers, pub- 
lished by the Devin-Adair Company in 1955. The first 162 pages form a 
concise and illustrated description of clock development from ancient 
times but emphasize the styles of the eighteenth century. The latter 
half of the work consists of a directory of clockmakers in Pennsylvania, 
among whom are included the following Delawareans: Benjamin Chand- 
lee, who gave up clockmaking in 1741 and moved to Wilmington; 
Benjamin Ferris, who, on maturity, left the state to open a shop in 
Philadelphia; George Jackson, [Jr.], active in Chester County, 1798-1812, 
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who moved to Wilmington in 1833 and died there in 1836. Eckhardt 
states there is no mention of his activity between 1812 and 1833, though 
he believes Jackson probably continued his work. Nicholas Le Huray 
is supposed to have had a shop at Ogletown and later in Philadelphia, 
1809-34, which was continued by his son, Nicholas Le Huray, Jr.; Henry 
J. Pepper, a silversmith and jeweler in Wilmington, 1814-25, who had 
a shop in Philadelphia, 1833-50, as a clockmaker, in which his son was 
later active, 1846-50; and Robert Shearman, who was in business in 
Wilmington in 1768 and worked in Philadelphia, 1799-1804. 


One of the greatest aids to genealogical research in Delaware is the 
continuing publication of “Old Bible Records and Other Genealogical 
Data,” collected by the Daughters of the Revolution of Delaware. The 
series has now reached six completed volumes, averaging about 300 typed 
pages each. Volume V, published in 1954, contained primarily Sussex 
County family records, and Volume VI, 1955, also offers some of this less 
accessible data. The Historical Society is one of the depositories of this 
valuable series. 


Members of the Sussex County Archaeological Association have estab- 
lished the locations on the Pilottown peninsula of eight Duke of York 
patents, bounded by the town of Lewes, Lewes Creek, and Pagan Creek. 
Within this area, the patents account for the frontage on Pilottown 
Road, northwest of Ship Carpenter Street. A condensed report of the 
determination was published in the September, 1955, issue of the 
Archeolog (VII, 1-4), entitled, “Duke of York Patents on Pilottown 
Road,” by Dr. David Marine. After co-ordinating the tracts from the 
Duke of York patents, Dr. Marine traced some later ownership of the 
grants through Sussex County deed records. Fortunately, visible property 
lines, dating from the seventeenth century, which still exist in Lewes, 
make it possible to determine many of the old hedgerows and thus to 
check the locations of the grants. 

This historical research grew out of and involved previous archaeo- 
logical investigation, and the members of the association are at present 
working in both lines to solve certain problems. Excavation in a small 
branch of the Great Marsh near Canary Creek in Lewes uncovered, 
eighteen inches under the surface of the marsh, two oak logs, laid to 
retain a strip of sand twelve feet wide, which was strengthened by stakes 
driven below the surface on the downstream side. It is presumed that 
this is a part of the old road shown on Shankland’s map. A future 
project of the Society is to locate the original tract, called the West 
India Fort, which appears on many early deeds. 


In December, 1632, the Dutch mariner, David Pietersen de Vries, 
coasting along, still forty miles from what was to be the Maryland- 
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Delaware seaboard, smelled the smoke of forest fires started by the 
Indians. “This comes,” he wrote later, ‘from the Indians setting fire, 
at this time of year to the woods and thickets in order to hunt.” 

Such a procedure, probably copied from the Indians by the white 
settlers, spread from the eastern shore to the west before the “ pernicious 
practice” was abandoned. Some historians have attributed the lack of 
forests on certain Maryland lands to the “ burning over” in the autumns. 
Mr. William B. Marye, however, along with others, attributes the grassy 
areas not to burning but to the quality of the soil which would support 
grass but not trees. In his series of articles on “The Great Maryland 
Barrens,” their origin and their limits, he has collected the evidence 
to show that the barrens in Maryland received their name not for the 
quality of the soil but for the lack of trees. This name for grassy land 
had the same meaning also in the Northwest Territory. It is easy to 
see how the confusion over the source of the name arose from the misuse 
of one of the two meanings of the word, “ barren.” The series appeared 
in three parts in the March, June, and September, 1955, issues of the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (L, 11-23, 120-42, 234-53). In his descrip- 
tion of the hunters on the barrens, Mr. Marye refers to the remnant of 
Delaware Indians living in 1697 on White Clay Creek, in New Castle 
County, so few in number they could muster only forty men. 


One of the rare examples of divorce, annulment, or separation to 
be found in the Dutch and English colonial records, concerns Annetje 
Cornelius and her husband, the Reverend Jacobus Fabritius, whose 
fractious temper had suspended him from several congregations before 
he became the pastor of the Swedish church at Crane Hook. In 1670 
Fabritius and his wife Annetje were granted a pass to go to the Delaware 
because of a court suit over a house and lot in New Castle, sold by her 
former husband, Lucas Dircks van Bergh. 

A résumé of the official proceedings is presented by Matteo Spalletta 
in the fall issue of the New-York Historical Society Quarterly (XXXIX, 
422-40). Annetje was “beladen with the quartan ague, having been 
obliged the whole winter to sleep in the garret under the roof of the 
house, which truly is a very bad thing to happen to an old woman. . 
Jacobus Fabritius . . . has driven her out of her own house and chamber, 
which she intended for her son.” 

The Reverend Fabritius filed an answer in Latin to his wife’s charges, 
but when his wife’s lawyer characterized it a “lampoon,” the court 
ordered a translation to be made in “ good Low Dutch,” the language 
in which Fabritius preached. The wife was granted a legal separation in 
1674, and the husband was to refrain from molesting his wife, for he 
had used violence at various times, once, after forcing his way into the 


house, he attacked the schout and soldiers who had been called to 
evict him. 
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Fabritius, considered by various writers to be Dutch, German, or even 
possibly a Pole, according to Acrelius, was described by his parishoners 
as “ well-learned.” In 1675 petitioners from Swanwyck and Crane Hook 
asked Governor Andros to confirm an agreement of 1672 to divide the 
river into two parishes, granting all below Verdritige Hook to be 
Fabritius’ pastorate. But the Swedes and Finns of Crane Hook objected: 
“neither we nor our wives and children are able to understand him .. . 
let him remain among his own people [Dutch] at Swanewyck.” 


In 1677 his “house & ground Lying on Swanwike” was ordered 
by the Court of New Castle to be sold to satisfy a debt. Five years 
later he became blind but continued to minister to Crane Hook, although 
he resided above what became Philadelphia and was forced to go by 
small boat to his parish. Acrelius gives also the pathetic detail of his 
being led by a guide while on his pastoral travels until his retirement 
in 1691. 


The great colonial evangelist, George Whitefield, landed at Lewes 
in May, 1746, having just completed “a pleasant passage” by ship 
from Georgia and on his way through Delaware to Philadelphia preached 
ten times. Five of his letters, written in or near Lewes, are to be found 
in one of his letter books, inherited by Miss Rebekah McKay from her 
ancestor, Dr. Thomas Read, colonial pastor of Old Drawyers’ Church. 
The volume contains copies of ninety-two of his letters, written between 
November 27, 1745, and July 21, 1746, on his third and longest visit to 
America, and fills a gap existing in the three published volumes of his 
correspondence. 

Eleven were written from the house in Bohemia Manor, which he 
called “my headquarters in this Province’’ and which was owned by 
the Bayard family, two of whose members were Whitefield converts. 
The letter book was transcribed and edited by Dr. John W. Christie in 
a series, entitled, ““ Newly Discovered Letters of George Whitefield, 1745- 
46,” and published in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
(XXII, 69-90, 156-86, 241-70). 

One of Whitefield’s letters from Lewes reflects the religious contro- 
versies of the eighteenth century and the personal animosities intensified 
by them. The Reverend Samuel Church, who had made a rash speech 
against some dissenting pastors, was rebuked by Whitefield: “if [the 
New Light] imbitters the mind against any set of persons whatsoever 
we have reason to suspect it as not coming from above.” 

While the number of auditors is not estimated for those ten sermons 
on the way to Philadelphia, he had preached “morning and evening 
to about 3000” on his earlier visit in April, 1740, to ‘ Willington,” 
according to the Pennsylvania Gazette, April 17, 1740. 
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In 1749 Joshua Hempstead, of New London, Connecticut, crossed 
Delaware twice on his travels to and from Cecil County, Maryland, and 
his comments on the local scene are both amusing and detailed. As 
a New Englander, he noticed the differing architecture, particularly the 
Delaware log house in both its new and old forms; his friends from 
home; and some Irish field workers, tippling in a “ cribb,” during a rain. 
He “ Traveled .. . to wilmington [Delaware] to breakfast having Crossed 
Brandywine Bridge over a Small River . . . here is a fine Town a Market- 
house & Several Topsail vessels at ye wharffs fine Br[ick] houses & above 
all abounds with Intervall me[a]dow on both. Sides of the River Chris- 
tina they Say 2 or 3000 Acres & on the South Side over against ye 
Town they keep the water out of it by Damms & Raise Indian corn 
oats hemp flax & barly as well as Grass Exceeding Rich. here I met with 
J Chandlee a clock maker .. . [of] Notingham . . . wee Traveled together 
... through a Scatering Town called Newport . . . [at Ogletown] I went 
to the house of ye old Widow Lucas where Lives the Young Widow 
Daughter of Solomon Coit [of New London, Conn.] . . . there came along 
Peter Douglass Son of Cuzn Wm Douglass Decd . . . acknowledged that 
he was Son of William Doughlass & yt he lived at Colchester near ye 
grt Pond & had a Brother John & Joshua, but having a wife & children 
here would not own he had one & children at New London .. . late in 
the aftern came up a Smart T[h]under Showre & wee put in to a Irish 
cribb house & pulld of our Saddles .. . the Rain drove the men & weomen 
(10 or dozn of them) out of ye field where they were Reaping into the 
house & being wet within Side as well as without their Tonges Run like 
mill clocks. & haveing an Irish brogue on their Tongue I could under- 
stand but little.” 

On his return he dined with Mrs. Lucas and her daughter “ the 
widow of Ivory Lucas Decd . . . I oated my horse at ye Tavern close 
by . . . here are mostly wooden houses Cribb fasion & old, those that 
are newly built the logs are hewed & as thick as hog neck or thereabouts. 
after 6 in the afternoon I Set out . . . for New Castle & having Rid about 
2 mile in a very fine Level Road, I came to a Clump of very fine brick 
houses a Dozen or more & Several Taverns & is a place . . . of much 
Business at times [Head of Christiana]. it is ye head of Christeen Creek 
ye End of Water Carryage from Delawar River. here are 2 Sloops 
Lying dry at lowwater. a River Runs in a Bridge over it. a plain Road 
many fields first & then a Wood & the land thin & I got into New Castle 
by 8 & put by the ferry at Ezekiel Bags [Boggs].” Portions of Hempstead’s 
diary which described his Maryland visit were published in the Maryland 


Historical Magazine (LXIX, 346-50), under the title, “ Cecil County 
in 1749.” 


The privateer, named for the French consul to Philadelphia and 
called “ That Mischievous Holker,” by the British who suffered from her 
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raiding, took her first prize, the snow “Friendship,” off the Delaware 
capes in June, 1779. In August she turned over twenty-one prisoners 
from sloops which she had captured off the Jersey coast. During the 
following winter, she cruised in the West Indies, and among other 
captures sent the “Two Brothers” to the Delaware marshal of the 
admiralty, in Wilmington, where her cargo, consisting of “Sugar in 
hogsheads and barrels, Rum in hogsheads, Coffee in bags, and a few 
boxes of Chocolate,” being presumed perishable, was sold before con- 
demnation in March, 1780. Such a prize must have been satisfying 
indeed to an audience which was hearing of the plight of the Delaware 
regiment, though “Better Cloathed, than any [other] Regiment in 
Camp .. . substd. five days {in January] on half a pound of salt Beef 
and half a pint of Rice.” (Rodney Letters, pp. 333-34) . 

In May, 1780, the “ Holker” captured a 200-ton letter-of-marque 
ship, “Commerce,” William Coram, master, and bound from the Bar- 
badoes with a captain and men, belonging to the Royal Emigrants, 
a Tory regiment, recruited from the Canadian maritime provinces. The 
prisoners were put ashore at Lewes and marched, a forlorn lot, into 
Philadelphia, May 21. “ That Mischievous Holker, the Story of a Priva- 
teer,”” by William Bell Clark, was published in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (LXXIX, 27-62) . 


The early Delaware physician was one of the few educated men of 
his time and frequently participated actively in state politics. The first 
president (governor), John McKinly, and the first governor, Joshua 
Clayton, were doctors, as were many senators, the director of the mint, 
Nicholas Way; the commander of the Delaware regiment, John Haslet; 
and state and local politicians, such as James Tilton, John Vaughan, 
and Charles Ridgely. The most popular method of training for the 
profession was by apprenticeship, as Mathew Wilson and Ridgely trained 
their successors. Tilton, who had been one of two Delawareans in the 
first class in medicine to be graduated from an American college, gave a 
dissection in 1770, of which Thomas Rodney, who attended, has left 
a description. The most melodramatic conflict the early physicians faced 
was the series of yellow fever epidemics. After the terror in 1802 had 
driven all but a few courageous souls away from attending the sick, 
only Dr. Vaughan was left among the doctors. A summary of the role 
of ‘The Delaware Physician of 1800,” by John A. Munroe, was pub- 
lished in the October, 1955, issue of the Delaware State Medical Journal 
(XXVII, 255-61) . 


A full-length portrait of George Read stands on the right, third 
figure from the edge, in a painting hitherto reputed to be the joint 
work of Robert Pine and Edward Savage and depicting Congress voting 
Independence. However, James M. Mulcahy has concluded that the 
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painting is by Savage alone, who had first hand knowledge of the 
Assembly Room in Independence Hall and the type of furnishings in 
it; he believes that the one by Pine on this subject but of differing 
dimensions was destroyed by fire. His investigation, entitled, f Congress 
Voting Independence: The Trumbull and Pine-Savage Paintings,” and 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(LXXX, 74-91), was not to evaluate the aesthetic values or the accuracy 
of the event or characters, but ¢o determine which painting, the one 
by Trumbull or the one by Savage, more accurately presented the archi- 
tectural detail and furnishings of the hall between 1775 and 1787. The 
painting by Trumbull, was probably made in England of an American 
room which he had never seen, and his later work on the same subject 
show the influence of the one by Savage, which was completed sometime 
between 1796 and 1817. 


Was the Evans who worked for John Fitch in Philadelphia in 1792, 
Oliver? The latter came to-that city in the same year and his first 
high-pressure engine specification used language quite similar to that 
of Fitch. After the contributions of John Fitch, the invention or practical 
completion of the high-pressure engine has been disputed, mainly be- 
tween Oliver Evans and John Stevens, plus the claims of Rumsey, Fulton, 
and others. Frank D. Prager, in his article, ““An Early Steamboat Plan 
of John Fitch,” published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (LXXIX, 63-80), presents two unpublished papers of Fitch, 
both apparently originated during the summer of 1785, when the silver- 
smith and surveyor had just become obsessed with the idea of a steam- 
boat. The first paper is a steamboat prospectus, with a drawing of a 
fairly simple steam engine diagram, addressed to the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, and dated August 1, 1785; the second, addressed to the 
Committee of Congress, August 30, 1785, is also illustrated by a sketch 
of the working parts of his engine. 


The birth and youth of John Filson, the first historian and cartog- 
rapher of Kentucky, whose work was published in 1784 in Wilmington, 
has been a matter of conjecture for his biographers. A pamphlet of six- 
teen pages, by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., published by the Winburn 
Press in 1954, contains additional genealogical data, although research 
by the author after publication has disclosed that Filson was probably 
born in 1752/3, five or six years later than has commonly been supposed. 


In 1831 Henry D. Gilpin, the son of Joshua Gilpin, of Wilmington, 
assisted in the discovery of a part of the widely scattered papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, which are now being prepared for a comprehensive 
edition under the joint sponsorship of Yale University and the American 
Philosophical Society. Gilpin informed the historian Jared Sparks of 
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the existence of the manuscripts, then in the hands of Charles P. Fox, 
which had been a portion of those left by Franklin to his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin. The papers, kept in a garret and “all in 
perfect disorder,” were presented to the American Philosophical Society 
by Mr. Fox in 1840. 

Other sections of Franklin’s papers were less well cared for. The 
grandson took some of his legacy with him to London in 1791, where 
he intended to publish an edition of Franklin’s works. Certain manu- 
scripts were published, but for a time the existence of others was 
unknown. In 1840 an acquaintance of Temple Franklin discovered at 
least some of the manuscripts on a shelf in a tailor’s shop, above which 
Temple and he had lived. The tailor had found the heavy old paper 
suited to cutting patterns! Though located, the papers were long unused. 
An American dealer in manuscripts bought them but pledged them as 
collateral for a loan, which, unpaid for twenty years, kept them inacces- 
sible in a bank vault. After long negotiation, the federal government 
bought them (three days before the option expired) in 1881, but all 
were not deposited in the Library of Congress until 1921. 

Even during his lifetime, Franklin suffered losses of his personal 
papers. When he left for France during the Revolution, he entrusted 
them to an old friend, Joseph Galloway, who later became a Loyalist 
and whose house, where the papers were deposited, was plundered by 
Patriot troops in 1778. Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard Bache, gathered 
as many as he could find on the floors and lawns of Trevose, Galloway’s 
house. 

Delawareans will look forward to the completion of the edition of 
the papers of the man whose life and friendships had meaning for the 
colony to the south. An account of “ Franklin’s Papers and the Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin,’ by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., assistant editor of the 
project, was published in the January, 1955, issue of Pennsylvania His- 
tory (XXII, 1-17). 


When Alexander Randall traveled through the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal in 1830, his admiration for “such stupendous undertakings 
which seem to set nature’s determinations at defiance cannot but give 
us grand conceptions of our [human] nature.” He transferred from a 
steamboat to a canal barge at Chesapeake City and wrote a detailed 
description of his passage: ‘‘ Each barge has a tow line of about 50 yards 
in length fastened about 4 from the bow to the other end of which 
5 horses one before the other are attached, the Ist or 2nd and the 5th 
horses only have positions on them—These horses draw at a moderate 
gait sometimes a pace at others a trot sufficient however to enable the 
boat to keep at the rate of about 7 miles per hour. The whole distance 
of the Canal is 141 miles and requires three sets of horses for the whole 


voyage. . . . I was surprised at finding so little of this canal entirely 
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artificial, at least 10 miles of its route is thro’ the creeks & ponds which 
previously existed & not more than 4 miles is dug thro’ dry land. These 
four miles however must have occasioned an immense labor as the depth 
of the cut was for miles in extent 70 feet deep & for some distance it 
equalled 90 feet, & the soil thro’ which part was carried required the 
labor apparently to receive a permanent foundation for the tow path 

. the barges draw when loaded deeply but 28 inches—the principal 
cause of the enormous labor of this canal was the formation of a solid 
foundation for the tow line . . . Wilmington about } mile from the 
River was in full view from the Boat . . . On board of this vessel we 
dined with about 80 passengers. The dinner was excellent & afforded 
us the first opportunity of eating lobster . . . most drank water—a few 
ale .. . So much perhaps for ‘ Temperance Societies.’ ” 

“Travel Extracts from the Journal of Alexander Randall, 1830-31,” 
were edited by Richard H. Randall and published in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine (XLIX, 251-56). 


Between 1840 and 1844, Eben Norton Horsford, the industrial chemist 
who was famous for research in mill products and food, delivered a 
course of lectures at what was then Newark College, now the University 
of Delaware. A summary of “ Horsford’s Contribution to the Advance- 
ment of Science in America (1845-46) ,” by Rolf King, was published in 
the July, 1955, issue of New York History. 


Delaware, under southern pressure to join the Confederacy, was 
sympathetic with the South, reported Henry Dickinson, of Mississippi: 
“the governor, officers of the state [Delaware], and six-sevenths of the 
people are with . . . the southern cause. The present Legislature is 
opposed to immediate secession. The people will demand a convention 
and will cooperate [with the South].” An evaluation of his judgment 
of popular opinion is presented in a brief history of the state during 
the Civil War, Delaware Stays in the Union, by John S. Spruance, which 
was published as No. 3 of a pamphlet series by the Institute of Delaware 
History and Culture (copyright, 1955, by the University of Delaware; 
34 pages). The southern delegate’s sanguine hopes of co-operation were 
defeated, although the political response did exist. The Democratic 
majority in the Assembly was able to pass an act to protect persons with 
alleged southern sympathies from arrest by Union party men, and 
fears of secessionists in the state were believed to be valid enough to be 
offered as reasons for bringing in federal troops to keep order. 


In the fall of 1861 a poll of the Delaware legislature showed that 
Lincoln’s proposal of a compensated emancipation for Delaware slaves 
would be defeated by one vote, and hence the ambitious project, which 
was to begin in this border state, failed to solve the slavery problem. 
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A series of three articles by Harold Hancock on Lincoln’s role-in Dela- 
ware politics was published in the Journal-Every Evening, February 
10, 11, and 13, 1956. The stirring campaign in 1860, which included 
the efforts for Lincoln of two Wilmington composers, Harry Tatnall’s 
“The Rail Splitter’s Polka,” and Professor Charles Grobe’s “‘ The Lincoln. 
Quick-Step,” resulted in Lincoln’s ranking only third in the election 
of that year. Moreover, in spite of the enthusiasm aroused by the war 
spirit and the large majorities in New Castle County, he lost the state 
in 1864 by 600 votes, so strong was the Democratic sympathy in Kent 
and Sussex counties. At the time of his death, most of the state mourned, 
although a few individuals were gratified and rejoiced. One farseeing 
Delaware diarist wrote, ‘“ We shall still “conquer a peace,’ but I am 
afraid we shall lose its crowning triumph of mercy and forgiveness.” 


A collection of one hundred paintings by Alexander Charles Stuart, 
who died in Wilmington in 1898, was exhibited in February in the city 
as a memorial to a little-known Delaware artist. His biography, by Betty 
Burroughs and William P. Frank, was published in a sixteen-page 
brochure, illustrated with photographs of himself and his work. He 
is best known for his pictures of ships built by Harlan and Hollings- 
worth, the Wilmington firm, by whom he was employed, perhaps as a 
draftsman. 


A biography of “Reuben Springer, Cincinnatian: Business Man 
Philanthropist,” by Edward J. McGrath, M.D., was published in the 
October, 1955, issue of the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio (XIII, 271-85). The subject of the study, a descendant of 
Charles Springer, of the Old Swedes congregation, was particularly 
interested in music and the arts. 


The games, customs, phrases, and superstitions that were, and in 
some cases are still, used in Delaware, are being compiled and published 
in the Delaware Folklore Bulletin. Volume I, No. 5, contained the 
following articles, ‘‘ Folklore Among the Nanticokes of Indian River 
Hundred & the Moors of Cheswold, Delaware,” by C. A. Weslager; “ Big 
Thursday,” by W. G. Bush, and miscellaneous items from various 
contributors. 


